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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


History of the Peninsular War, Vol. II. By 
Ropert Soutney, Ese. LL.D. Lon- 
don, 1827, Murray. 

Tur narrator of the events of this protracted 

and changeful contest, has a diversified and 

extensive field for the display of talents, which, 
to render full justice to his subject, ought to 
be equally diversified and of equal magnitude. 

He has to attend to the opposing interests of 

the four kingdoms which more immediately 

demand his vigilance—the assailing, the sup- 
porting, and the suffering parties— 

‘The foe, the victim, and the fond ally 

Who fights for all, and ever fights in vain ;"— 

He has to examine the pretensions of gene- 

rals, and trace the operations of armies; and, 





finally, it is his province to record the feel- 
ings which were excited in either country by | 
alternate victory and defeat, and to place be- | 
fore his readers as clearly and conclusively 
as possible, all that has resulted from the 
circumstances which he describes. Whether 
Mr. Southey be the individual best calculated 
for the impartial performance of this impor- 
tant duty, appears. to us, when we recollect 
the notorious bias of his opinions, an ex- 
tremely doubtful point. That he can flatter 
national prejudice, and do courtly homage 
to individual greatness, (understanding the 
term according to its worldly acceptation,) 
is not to be disputed; but that he can lay 
aside habitual prepossessions, subdue long- 
cherished party feelings, and free himself from 
the influence of animosities which he has fre- 
quently and with much violence avowed, is 
not so certain. And yet, if he cannot ac- 
complish this self mastery, he is not the 
writer who should interfere with affairs of 
comparatively recent occurrence, and assume 
the imposing and respectable character of the | 
historian, that he may with more strength and | 
sreater security advocate the proceedings of | 
his patrons, and deal forth invective aga:nst 
all who are unable to see political affairs in 
exactly the same light as it is the interest or 
the inclination of Mr. Southey to behold 
them. The public are no longer to be mis- 
a such sounding but empty phrases as 
sory, victory, and national renown,’ though 
they were once spelis which possessed an 
infatuating and portentous strength ;—they 
are fully aware that much of all this was ob- 
tained in the Peninsular war, and they re- 
jolced at it, were proud of it, and made the 
ost, perhaps too much of it, at the time: 
but they are grown more sober now, aud so 
a > who Radia attract 
fies ofa pege . uch comiaemc ates the 
~ us most pregnant and exciting 
period. = Mr. Southey is not unaware of 








this, and his language is tempered accord- 
ingly; nor does he, excepting here and there, 
when ancient associations overcome his more 
prudential resolves, betray that anti-liberal 
and intolerant spirit which has too often 


characterized his writings. The volume comn- | 


inences with an account of the treaty between 
Great Britain and Spain, which was concluded 
in January, 1809, the occurrences of which 
year, as well as of those of 1808 and 1810, 
and the critical commencement of 1811, are 
minutely and with considerable accuracy de- 
scribed. De Pradt, Colonel Jones's Account 
of the War, the Parliamentary Debates, the 
French and English journalists, and other 
very accessible sources, are those to which 
Mr. Southey is principally indebted for his 
information. He does not, of course, forget 
to season his retrospective glances with a due 
proportion of censure and_ recrimination, 
whenever he has occasion to allude to the 
conduct of opposition at this period. He 
triumphs over their unfortunate prophecies, 
and sneers at their despondency in no mea- 
sured manner—hurrying over all that was 
notoriously impolitic in the conduct of the 
ministry, and colouring with considerate in- 
genuity that which he is compelled to exhi- 
bit as ill-managed and unfortunate. We re- 
peat that this should excite no surprise: our 
only wonder, (and it is mingled with no little 
sausfaction,) is, that Mr. Southey has been 
able to impart to his history so fair a show of 
candour and forbearance. Ilaving stated 
what period of time is here embraced, we 
shall select a few striking passages, and, for 
the present, leave the work to a public which 
is neither slow to examine the labours, or un- 
willing to reward the merits of the historian: 

On the 16th of November, 1808, the 
French attempted to carry Fort Trinidad by 
assault. ‘They were repulsed,’ says Mr. 
Southey; ‘returning in greater strength, they 
forced the outer gate, and endeavoured to 
force the second ; but here such a steady fire 
of musquetry and hand-grenades was kept 
up against them, that they retired a second 
time, leaving many of their men under the 
walls. Captain West, expecting a third at- 
tack, reinforced the fort with a party of ma- 
rines, who entered by means of a rope-ladder 
under an incessant fire. Nothing could be 
more cordial than the co-operation of the 
Spaniards and English at this time; but they 
were not strong enough to prevent the enemy 
from crecting batteries, which compelled the 
ships to keep at a distance, and a brave but 
unsiccessful attack from Gerona upon Sou- 
ham’s division on the Fluvia was the only 
effort made to relieve them: on that side 
the Spaniards would have done more had 
Mt not been for want of cavalry. 





| were two regiments in Tarragona with excel- 
‘lent horses, but so miserably in want of 
equipments, that it was impossible for them 
to take the field; there was no money to 
/equip them, and while they were thus re- 
maining inactive the enemy were overrun- 
ning the Ampurdan, and carrying on the 
siege of Rosas at their will, because the Spa- 
niards had no cavalry to keep them in check. 
The French acted with a full knowledge of 
the Spaniards’ embarrassments, and in full 
reliance upon the paralysing imbecility which 
such difficulties must needs produce; never- 
theless St. Cyr was far from feeling at ease, 
knowing that Barcelona must fall unless it 
were speedily succoured, and that if the 
force which was now idly besieging it were 
| brought to the relief of Rosas, Catalonia 
might speedily be cleared of its invaders, and 
Rousilon become in its turn the scene of in- 
vasion. It was therefore necessary to press 
the siege, the farthest day which had been 
appointed for his reaching Barcelona being 
past. During the night of the 27th an at- 
tack wes made upon the town; the helpless 
part of the inhabitants had been removed by 
sea at the first approach of danger; there 
were about five hundred men stationed there, 
soine of whom were peasants, the others part 
of the garrison: they defended themselves 
with a courage to which the French, who are 
seldom just to their enemies, bore witness ; 
but they were overpowered ; about three 
hundred fell, and hardly fifty escaped into 
the citadel. The conquerors immediately 
established batteries under cover of the 
houses, then set fire to the houses, and cut 
off the communication between the citadel 
and the fort. They rendered it also impos- 
sible for the English to communicate with 
the citadel. Captain West had at this time 
been superseded by Captain Bennett of the 
Fame; and when an officer from the Marquis 
de Lazan came on board his ship with de- 
spatches for the governor, some lives were 
lost in an unsuccessful attempt at landing 
him. 

‘The citadel was soon in a desperate state, 
and the fort might have been considered so; 
for it was at this time battered in breach, 
and a passage to the lower bomb-proot be- 
ing nearly eftected, the marines of the Fame 





were withdrawn. At this juncture Lord 
Cochrane arrived in the Imperieuse. Dur- 
ing the month of September, this gallant 
officer, with his single ship, had kept the 
whole coast of Languedoc in alarm, destroy- 
ed the newly-constructed semaphonc tele- 
graphs, (which were of the utmost conse- 
quence to the numerous coasting convoys of 
the French,) at Bourdique, La Pinede, St. 
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Maguire, Frontignan, Canet, and Poy; de 
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molished fourteen barracks of the gens- 
d'armes; blown up a battery and the strong 
tower upon the lake of Frontignan ; and not 
only prevented any troops from being sent 
from that province into Spain, but excited 
such dismay there, that two thousand men 
were drawn from Figueras to oppose him. 
The coasting trade was entirely suspended 
during this alarm; and with such consum- 
mate prudence were all bis enterprises plan- 
ned ard executed, that not one of his men 
was either killed or hurt, except one, who 
was singed in blowing up the battery. 

‘ Lord Collingwood, with his wonted pru- 
dence, had entrusted Cochrane with discre- 
tionary orders to assist the Spaniards where- 
ever it could be done with most probability 
of success, and he hastened to the Bay of 
Rosas as soon as he knew of the siege,— 
too late, and yet in time to signalize himself, 
Captain Bennett, though he had withdrawn 
his own men, did not alter Lord Colling- 
wood's orders, and Cochrane threw himself 
into Fort Trinidad with eighty seamen and 
marines, at a time when the garrison, amount- 
ing to the same number, would else have sur- 
rendered, perceiving that further resistance 
had been thought unavailing by the English 
themselves. This garrison was changed, and 
the new men brought with them fresh hope 
and unexhausted strength. Cochrane formed 
a rampart, within the breach, of palisadoes | 
and barrels, ships’ hammock-cloths, awning, 
&e. filled with sand and rubbish; these sup- 
plied the place of walls and ditches. San- 
son, the commandant of the engineers, pro- 
nounced the breach practicable. His opi- | 
nion was relied on with the more confidence 
because he was well acquainted with the | 
place ; but the captain who was ordered to | 
lead the assault thought otherwise; he had 
been in the Spanish service, and in garrison 
at that very fort, and he said that it was not 
possible to enter there; nevertheless he | 
would make the attempt if he were ordered, | 
with the certainty of perishing in it, and | 
leading his party to destruction. Under 
such circumstances it requires more firmness 
to give the order than to obey,— but it is of 
a ditierent kind. The order was given, and | 
the ofticer perished as he had foreseen and | 
foretold. Two of his companions escaped | 
by the humanity of the English, who, instead | 
of killing four men, whose lives were at their | 
mercy, suffered two to retire, while they 
drew up the others by a rope, to secure them 
as prisoners. When the breach had been 
rendered practicable, a more formidable as- 
sault was made. Lord Cochrane had pre- | 
pared for it with that sportiveness by which | 
English sailors are as much characterised as | 
schoolboys. Ile not only stationed men with | 
bayonets immediately within the breach, to | 
give the assailants an immediate greeting, 
but he laid well-greased planks across the 
breach, upon which many of the French 
slipped, and fell in endeavouring to pass; | 





ae SEE 


> 
and he hupg ropes there with fish-hooks fas- 
tened to them, by which not a few were 
caught in their retreat. The enemy suffered 
a severe loss on this occasion. There was in 
Lord Cochrane’s conduct here, and in all 
places, that contempt of danger, which in | 





former ages would have been imputed to a 
reliance upon charms, and which never fails 
to inspire confidence. Ounce, while the be- 
siegers were battering the fort, the Spanish 
flag fell into the ditch: he let himself down 
by a rope through a shower of balls to reco- 
ver it, returned unhurt, and planted it again 
upon the walls. The citadel at length having 
been battered in breach till it was no longer 
tenable, capitulated, and the garrison, march 
ing out with the honours of war, were sent 
prisoners into France. Two thousand men, 
who had given proof of steadiness and cou- 
rage, were thus lost to Spain. Lord Coch- 
rane then saw that any farther resistance in 
ort Trinidad was impossible; and having 
maintained its shattered walls twelve days 
after they had been deemed untenable, he 
embarked all the men, and blew up the ma- 
gazine.’ 

The conduct of Marshal Soult finds in Mr. 
Southey an unsparing censor. We quote 
the following account, because it contains re- 
flections upen the Portuguese character and 
manners, which at the present moment will 
be perused with considerable interest :— 

‘Complete as his success has hitherto 
been,’ (Mr. Southey is here writing of the 
early part of 1809,) ‘and little as it had cost 
him, Marshal Soult did not find it advisable 
to push on for Lisbon. He now knew what 
was the spirit of the nation, and he was with- 
out any intelligence from Lapisse and Victor, 
whose movements were to be combined with 
his. He applied himself, therefore, to se- 
curing what he had won, and endeavoured to 
conciliate the Portuguese, and raise a party 
among them in favour of the ambitious de- 
signs which, like Junot, he appears now to 
have formed, For this purpose, a newspaper 
was published at Porto a week only after its 
capture, and the first number opened with a 
panegyric upon the conqueror, because he 
had not totally destroyed the city. While 
the streets were yet stained with the blood of 
tie carnage, and there was mourning in every 
house, and bodies were every day cast up by 
the river and along tle sea-beach,—while it 
was stated officially, in the Madrid Gazette, 
that the whole garrison had been put to the 
sword,— Marshal Soult was panegyrised for 
clemency! The dreadful catastrophe which 
Porto had sufiered, said his writers, might 
serve as a warning for all who undertook 
great enterprises without calculating the 
means, or looking on to the end. But amid 
the horror with which so severe an example 
affected every feeling heart, there was abun- 
dant matter of consolation for minds capable 
of weighing things in the balance of philoso- 
phy. Towns carried by assault had invari- 
ably, among the most civilised nations, paid 
with their total destruction the penalty of their 
contumacy. This was the fate which Porto 
had had to apprehend ; and from this it had 
been spared by a hero who always listened 
to the voice of mercy, and in whose heart 
valour and humanity contended for the as- 
cendance ! 

‘ The Portuguese are not so light a people 
as to be thus easily deceived. They bad seen 
the tender mercies of the French too recently 
to be duped by their professions, and not 
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more than a sixth part of the inhabitants re. 
mained in Porto under their government. If 
this proof of their disposition augured ill for 
the French, it lessened the difficulty of pro- 
viding for the city, which was an object of no 
small anxiety to the captors. They who had 
undertaken to supply the troops, went into 
the country by night to make their bargains 
with persons whom they could trust, and the 
supplies were brought in darkness at a stated 
hour to a stated place ; for if any person had 
been seen engaged in thus administering to 
the enemy, his life would have been the pe- 
nalty of his treason. When the English pro- 
perty was put up to sale, not a person would 
bid tor it: an individual at !ast ventured to 
offer about a third part of its value for certain 
goods, but before four-and-twenty hours had 
elapsed he absconded, either for the fear of 
being marked as one who had dealt with the 
French, or unable to bear the shame of hav- 
ing been the only Portuguese in Porto who 
had thus disgraced himself. 

‘There were, however, in Portugal, as in 
every country, men who have no other prin- 
ciple than the determination of promoting 
their own interest by any means; and there 
were some few who entertained that abject 
and superstitious faith in Bbonaparte’s for- 
tune which his partisans and flatterers every 
where endeavoured to promote. Some also 
there were who, in their vehement abhorrence 
for the besotted despotism and the filthy su- 
perstition which degraded their country, had 
renounced their national feeling and their 
Christian fath. The scheme of Soult’s policy 
was to make such persons (whom he sup- 
posed more numerous than they were) stand 
forward as a party, engage them in the irre. 
missible offence of swearing fidelity to Napo- 
leon and obedience to his representative, and 
employ them in corrupting their countrymen, 
and in watching and subjugating those whom 
they could not seduce. Tor this purpose he 
had his emissaries in the capital and in the 
provinces to spread disafiection by represent- 
ing the abuses and evils both of the civil and 
ecclesiastical system,—abuses which it was 
hardly possible to exaggerate, and evils which 
in themselves and in their consequences were 
only more tolerable and less pernicious than 
the iron tyranny which Bonaparte would 
have substituted in their place. Marshal 
Soult had also conceived the strange inten- 
tion of making the Jews, whose number in 
Portugal he estimated at two hundred thou- 
sond, avow their religion under the protection 
of France, and hold upon an appointed day 
a general feast for the success of the em- 
peror’s arms. It is probable that he over- 
rated them as greatly as he mistook their clia- 
racter; but if they had been mad enough to 
act in conformity to his wishes, a general 
massacre would have been the certain conse- 
quence. For the old inhuman prejudice 
against this persecuted race, when yielding 
to wiser laws and the spirit of the age, had 
been revived by the manner in which Bona- 
parte courted them. It was observed by 
some of the Spanish journalists, that when 
the Turks were the terror of Christendom, 
they had derived their information from the 
Jews, who were their instruments every 
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where; and the promise of Bonaparte to 
abolish the inquisition provoked only from 
the Spaniards the remark that this measure 
must have been suggested by some Israelite 
of the Sanhedrim. 

‘Among the Portuguese who, from the 
perversion of good feelings, or the original 
prevalence of base ones, were open to 
corruption, persons were found to forward 
the design which Soult had now formed of 
becoming King of Northern Lusitania. Bo- 
naparte’s formation of new principalities and 
kingdoms for his brothers and favourites had 
made the generals of this new Alexander 
suppose that his conquests would be divided 
among them, and a petty kingdom under this 
title had been carved out in the secret treaty 
of Fontainebleau. A deputation of twelve 
principal inhabitants of Braga, as they were 
represented to be, waited upon the marshal, 
and published in his gazette an account of 
their interview with him, and an address in 
consequence to the Portuguese people. They 
assured their countrymen that Marshal Soult 
had conversed with them at great length 
upon the produce, commerce, and interests of 
the province between the rivers, in a manner 
which formed a striking contrast to the con- 
duct of their old goverment. That govern- 
ment, they said, had been indifferent about 
all things except the raising of its revenues. 
The flight of the prince regent amounted to a 
voluntary abdication of the throne, and a 
happy futurity might now be anticapated un- 
der a better dynasty. The House of Bra- 
ganza, said these traitors, no longer exists. 
It is the will of Heaven that our destinies 
should pass into other hands; and it has 
been the peculiar favour of Divine Provi- 
dence to send us a man exempt from pas- 
sions, and devoted to true glory alone, who 
desires to employ the force intrusted to him 
by the great Napoleon only for our protection 
and deliverance from the monster of anarchy 
which threatened to devour us. Why do we 
delay to assemble round him, and proclaim 
him our father and deliverer? Why do we 
delay to express our anxiety to see him at 
the head of a nation, of whose affections he 
has made so rapid a conquest? The sove- 
reign of France will lend a gracious ear to 
our supplications, and will rejoice to see that 
we desire one of his lieutenants for our king, 
who, in imitation of his example, knows how 
to conquer and to pardon. 

‘Such an address could not have been 
published in a journal which was under 
French superintendence unless it had been 
in unison with Soult’s designs. On another 
occasion, when he gave an audience to a se 
cond deputation from Braga, and to the civil, 
religious, and military authorities of Porto, 
the obsequious traitors requested that till the 
Supreme intentions of the emperor should 

€ ascertained they might be allowed to swear 
fidelity to his most worthy representative, 
who had so many claims upon the love, re- 
spect, and gratitude of jhe Portuguese. The 
marshal expatiated as usual in reply upon the 
felicities which were about to be showered 
_ Portugal under a French master: “ As 
to what concerns myself,”’ he added, ‘I feel 
obliged by the frank expressions which you 








| have used relating to my person ; but it does 
not depend upon me to answer them.” He 
-had, however, depended so much upon re- 
‘alising this dream of ambition, that procla- 
| mations were prepared, announcing him as 
| king. It was fortunate for the parties con- 
‘cerned that they went no farther; for one of 
| his staff, who was supposed to be a principal 
| agent in the scheme, was recalled to Paris, 
'and Bonaparte, addressing him by name at a 
grand levee, said to him, “ Take care how 
you draw up proclamations! My empire is 
not yet sufficiently extended for my generals 
to become independent. One step farther, 
and I would have had you shot.” 
‘Expecting no such impediment to his 
hopes, the “ worthy representative” of Bona- 
parte proceeded, as his master had done in 
Egypt, to show his attachment to the religion 
of the people whom he came to govern, 
here is a famous crucifix, known by the 
name of Nosso Senhor de Boucgas, in the lit- 
tle town of Matosinhos, upon the coast, about 
a league from Porto. According to tradition, 
it is the oldest image in Portugal, being the 
work of Nicodemus; and though the work- 


nor vein, it is affirmed that there cannot be a 
more perfect and excellent crucifix. Anti- 
quaries dicovered another merit in it, for 
there has been a controversy concerning the 
number of nails used in the crucifixion, and 
in this image four are represented, agreeing 
with the opinion of St. Gregory of Tours, 


Bridget. The sea cast it up, and its mira- 
culous virtue was soon attested by innumera- 
ble proofs. One of the arms was wanting 
when it was found; the best sculptors were 
employed to supply this deficiency ; but in 
spite of all their skill not one of them could 
produce an arm which would fit the place for 
which it was designed. One day, a poor but 
pious woman, as she was gathering shell-fish 
and drift-wood for fuel, picked up upon tbe 
beach a wooden arm, which she, supposing 
that it had belonged to some ordinary and 
profane image, laid upon the fire. The 
reader will be at no loss to imagine that it 
sprung out of the flames,—that the neigh- 
bours collected at the vociferations of the wo- 
man,—that the priests were ready to carry it 
in procession to the church of N. Senhor; 
and that the moment it was applied to the 
stump whereto it belonged, a miraculous 
junction was effected. Our Lord of Bougas 
became from that time one of the most fam- 
ous idols in Portugal; and on the day of his 
festival five-and-twenty thousand persons 
have sometimes been assembled at his church, 
coming thither in pilgrimage from all parts. 
‘To this idol Marshal Soult thought pro- 
per to offer his devotions. He and his staff 
visited the church, and prostrating themselves 
before the altar, paid, says his journal, that 
tribute of respect and reverence which reli- 
gion requires from those who are animated 
with the true spirit of Christianity. ‘ There 
cannot,” continued the hypocritical traitor 
who recorded this mummery,—“ there cannot 
be a more affecting and interesting spectacle, 
than to see a great man humbling himself in 





the presence of the King of kings and Sove- 
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reign Disposer of empires. Al! the inhabit- 
ants of Matosinhos who were present at this 
religious solemnity were wrapt in ecstasy !”” 
The French marshal testified his great con- 
cern at hearing that the plate and jewels and 
ornaments of the church had been carried off ; 
and he promised the rector that he would offer 
two large silver candlesticks to Nosso Senh 
and dedicate a silver lamp to him, and assign 
funds to keep it burning night and day, and, 
moreover, that he would double the stipend 
of the rector and the sacristan."—A decree 
passed to this purport, but noi a syllable of it 
was carried into effect. 

The subjoined allusion to the lamented 
prince of whom we have been just deprived, 
is worthy of quotation :— 

©The British government meantime had 
to struggle with difficulties at home as well 
as abroad, and of the most unexpected kind. 
During the former part of the year parlia- 
ment was occupied with an inquiry into the 
conduct of the Duke of York as commander- 
in-chief, which ended in his resigning the 
office. The circumstances which were dis- 
closed rendered this resignation becoming 
and necessary ; but perhaps there never was 
another instance in which the reaction of 
public opinion was at once so strongly and 
so justly manifested. For when the agitation 
was subsided which had been raised, not so 
much by the importance of the business 
itself, as by the unremitting efforts of a 
set of libellers the vilest and most venomous 


and the revelation made to the Swedish St. | of their kind, it was then perceived that the 


accusation had originated in intrigue and 
malice ; that the abuses which were brought 
to light were far less than had been supposed 
to exist, and that in proving them it had 
been proved also that the greatest improve- 
ments had been introduced into that depart- 
ment by his royal highness, and that the ge- 
neral administration was excellent. From 
that time, therefore, the duke acquired a po- 
pularity which he had never before possessed ; 
and the efforts which had been made with 
persevering malignity to ruin him in the good 
opinion of the nation, served only to esta- 
blish him there upon the strongest and surest 
grounds.’ 

We have marked several other passages, 
which we shall avail ourselves of an early op- 
portunity to place before our readers, and in 
the mean time pronounce Mr. Southey’s 
work, as far as it has advanced, a history 
clear in its arrangement, generally impartial 
in its decisions, never tedious in its details, 
and always elegant and attractive in its style. 





Personal Narrative of @ Journey from India 
to England, by Bussorah, Bagdad, the Ruins 
of Babylon Curdistan, the Court of Persia, 
the Western Shore of the Caspian Sea, As- 
tralchan, &c. &c. in the Year 1824. By 
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Ir is pleasing to note the taste and talent of 
the age in which we live. Innovation on the 
olden system of things, although not entirely 
successful, has yet driven much of unnatural 
custom, much of barbarity, and more of ig- 
norance, from those pedestals, on which the 
credulity and superstition of nations had long 
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placed them. 


Nor in literature has this spi- 
nt been idle; 


we may not possess so much 


of mental onginality clad in simplicity of | 


diction as our forefathers; we possibly hold 
not so high a rank in profound learning 
as our ancestors; but the dissemination of 
knowledge is more extended, 
“sures of the mind, which forme rly were pos- 
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the nishaun, or betivtiins r present, consisting | 
of a bottle of rose. water, sugar-candy, and | 
oranges covered with gold-leaf; over the n- 


_ shaun were thrown two or three embroilered | 


and the trea- | 


sessed by a few, are now sc; uttered among the | 


many. 


to the first who delved it, and there is yet 


sufficient ore to repay the exertions of the | 


present labourers. The preceding remarks 


The mine of thought yielded much | 


have been called forth by the character of the | 
volume which now awaits our critical deci- 


sion. Its author is the son of the Earl of 
Albemarle, to whom the work is dedicated. 
Engaged in the profession of arms, the Ion. 
Ceoten Keppel has yet found leisure to 
cultivate literature, 
thouch simple, a clear yet classic style, 
(Unhke the travelled gentleman of former 
days, whose only care was to practise at 
home the follies and vices in which he had 
heen. initiated abroad—to record nothing 
save the remembrance of his foppish freaks, 
our author,whose age does not exceed twenty- 
five years, has given an admirable account of 
a pe rilous } journey, and has not only pleased 
his noble sire, for whose amusement. his 
diary was first kept, but has presented to the 
public, a worthy memorial of ability, ho- 
nourable to his years, to the soldier, and the 
scholar. 

Hut it is time we enter more fully inte the 
ments of this Personal Narrative, and in so 
doing we shall not bind ourselves to giving 
any detailed account of the route, or to fol. 
low 
journey. Such portions of his remarks as 
are important we shall incorporate with our 
eolumns. We may, however, state, that in 
the month of January, 1824, Mr Ker Baillie 
Hamilton, Mr. Lamb, Captain Hart, and 
our author, met at Bombay. and having de- 
termined on an overland journey to England, 
embarked on board the Alligator for Busso- 
rah, which place they reached after a voyage 
of about three weeks: thence they proc eeded 
up the River Tigris to Bagdad ; 
isabylon by crossing the aie returned to 
at ied: id; thence to ‘Ke: anshi th, Astrakhan, 
Xc to Moscow: again on to Petersburch, 
from whence they sailed and arrived safely in 
Fugland. , 

We shall begin our quotations with an ac- 
count of a betrothing, loubting that any 
mntelligence respecting the various usages of 
matrimony in diferent climes must be inte- 
resting : 

6 Mareh 3.—Mr. Taylor, the officers of the 
Aligator, and our travelling party, went this 
afternoon to the of an) Armenian, 
named Parsigh, (the head dragoman to the 
British factory,) for the purpose of 
present at the ceremony of his betrothment 


Ticdh ¢ 


house 


horn r 


to an Arm — lady, whom he had never 
seen, now resident at Be shire. 

‘We were Bal nitted into a long narrow 
apartment, fitted Wa in the Turkish style, 
where we found, seated with their backs to 
the wall, fifty Armenian ladies, who rose on 
our approach. <At the top of the room was 


our traveller through the whole of his | 


' 
' 


and acquire an elegant 





| 


They were dancing in a circle with a slow 


arrived at. 


_leave the chest quite exposed, and 


scarfs. The Armenian bishop, accompanied 
by two priests, now entere<| the room, carry- | 
Ing wax-candies, ornamented with gold-leaf. | 
Their dress was simple and uniform, being | 
merely loose black robes, clasped in front | 
with a small silver crucifix. Their heads 
were shaved, with the exception of the crown, 
thus completely reversing the mode of ton- | 
sure practised by the Roman Catholic clergy. 
An officiating priest brought in a class of 
wine, over which the bishop waved the cru- 
cifix, and dropped ina diamond ring. Chap- 
ters from the Old and New Testament were 
then chanted by the bishop and priests. 

‘This ceremony of bctrothing only takes 
place when the parties are ata distance from | 
each other. In this instance, the nishaun | 
and ring are to be forwarded to the betrothed | 
at Bashin. When the ceremony was over, | 
we retired to another room to dine. Among | 
a creat variety of dishes, I recognized many | 
of those mentioned in the Arabian Nights in 
the imagined feast of Hinbad the ‘porter, | 
with the merry Barmecide lord. 

‘After dinner, one of our party proposed | 
the health of the bride elect, which was | 
drank with “ three times three,” to the asto- | 
nishment of our host, who did not know | 
what to make of our noisy civilities; but as | 
we were rulers of the feast, we had it all our | 
own way, and amused ourselves with joking 
the future bridegroom on the fertile subject 
of matrimony. In this, we were joined by 
his relations, while the subject of our merri- 
ment sate blushing and smiling with all be- 
coming modesty. In the course of the even- 
ing, one of the relations sang a song, with a 
loud nasal twang, to our national air uf God 
Save the King. 

‘In the midst of this revelry, attracted by 
the sounds of music, we stole on to a terrace 
where we found all the ladies assembled. 








measured step, with their little fingers linked 
together. This dance is the Romaic, which 
I have my self freque ntly danced in the Tonian 
Islands, and which is accurate ‘ly deseribed by 
Lord Byron :— 
“A groupe of Grecian girls, 

The first and tallest her white kerchief waving, 
Were strung together like a row of pearls, 
Linked hand in hand and dancing.” 

‘Two very pretty girls, with their hair | 
neatly plaite .d down their backs, then danced 


ee 


ad pas le deur. The ste })s , though slow, Was 
not deticient in grace. The females that we 
saw were handsome. Their hair, from the 
straggling specimens which escaped from out 


the handkerchief, appeared to be generally of 
a beavtiful auburn. Of their figures no cor- 
rect opimon could be forined, from the dis 

advantageous shape of ing of 


Ld? ‘VSS consis ne 
open in the 


front so aste 
a large 


loose quilted robes. 
seait tied negligently about the hey 

As the evening advanced, 
wa share in the performances in a merry 
reel, to the music of the dram and fife of the 
marines. Afte we witnessed the cu- 


> Europeans 


qh; 
Lids. 


' meant to represent a fight for a fair lady. 


rious ceremony of a Turk and a Jew dancing 
together to celebrate the betrothment of a 


Christi in—a circumstance remarkable in a 


country so distinguished for religious rancour 
to those of a different persus asion. The exhi- 
bition was truly pantomimic and highly en- 
tertaining, as it served to contrast the bus- 


_tling activity of the European with the steady 


The dance was 
It 
commenced with divers gliding movements, 
and at last ended in an open-hi inded sparring 
match, in which both turbans were discom- 
posed: not so the gravity of the wearers, 
who during ihe dance, which lasted upwards 
of a quarter of an hour, moved not a muscle 
of their features. At a late hour we retired 
to rest, attended by a numerous host of ser- 
vants carrying linen lanterns, which, reflect- 
ing on the mingled group of Europeans and 


demeanour of the Asiatic. 


| Asiatics, had a very picturesque appearance ; 


so, not having, like the inhabitants, the fear 
of a halter before our eyes for keeping late 
hours, we placed the drummer and fifer in 
the van, and returned to the factory singing 
and dancing all the way, our sounds of mer- 
riment breaking in upon the dead silence of 
the streets.’ 

Our author, in his progress up the river, 
landed in the Garden of Eden, and shot 
there a brace of partridges. The Desert 
abounds in game, as the following extract 
will prove :— 

‘ At four o’clock, we stopped at a patch 
of brushwood jungle, where nearly all the 
boatmen and guard went to cut wood for 
fuel. In the midst of this employment, one 
of the party disturbed a lion that was sleeping 
under a bush. He was greatly frightened, 
and speedily communicated his terror to his 
comrades, who hastened on board. The lion 
stole away, and the trackers who had to walk 
through the same jungle, continued their 
work without making any objection. Game 
of every description is abundant throughout, 
which reminds us that we are in the ancient 
kingdom of Nimrod, that “‘ mighty hunter 
before the Lord.” The spot we were now 
passing, was quite living with the immense 
quantities of animals of all descriptions. At 


every step, our tri ickers put up pelicans, swans, 


geese, ducks, and snipes; numbers of hogs 
were seen galloping about in every direction ; 

a lioness strolled towards our boat, and stood 
staring at us for two or three seconds ; when 
within thirty yards, Mr. Hamilton and my- 
self fired at her, but as we were loaded with 
small shot, we did her no injury ; ‘the noise 
of our guns made her turn i iietly round, 

and she went away as lpisurely a she came. 

‘We saw, this afternoon, a numerous flock 
of small birds, a st presented the appear- 
ance ofa large whi irlwind, and literally dark- 
ened the air in their fight. But both Mr. 
Lamb and Mr. Ha.i had seen the same in 
India, and told me that they were birds of 
the ortolan species ’ 

The subsequent description of the remains 
of the famous Tower of Babel is peculia rly 
worthy of notice :— 

‘From Herodotus we learn that the Tower 
of Babel, or (what was doubtless the s: ane), 
the Temple of Belus, was a st .dium in length 








ae oer 
and breadth, cradsod xai rd 2% x05 mui TO 
steos*, This, according to Rich's computa- 
tion, which allows five hundred feet to the 
stadium, would give a circumference of two 
thousand feet. The temple consisted of 
eight turrets rising in succession one above 
the other. Rennel supposes the height to be 
five hundred feet. The ascent was on the 
outside, and there was a convenient resting- 
place half-way up. This temple was de- 
stroyed by Xerxes. Alexander wished to re- 
build it, but died before he commenced the 
undertaking. All that he did was to employ 
ten thousand soldiers for the space of two 
months to remove the rubbish. The ruins of 
the Tower of Babel are six miles S. W. of 
Ililleh. At first sight, they present the ap- 
pearance of a hill with a castle on the top ; 
the greater portion is covered with a light 
sandy soil, and it is only in ascending that 
the traveller discovers he is walking on a vast 
heap of bricks. This mound, like the Mu- 
jillebe, is oblong. The total circumference 
has been found to be two thousand two hun- 
dred and eighty-six feet, which gives to the 
ruins a much greater extent of base than to 
the original building. The surplus is very 
great, when one considers the quantity that 
must have been removed by the Macedonian 
soldiers, and how much, in the course of 
ages, must have been taken by the workmen 
employed in digging for bricks. The eleva- 
tion of the mound is irregular: to the west it 
is one hundred and ninety-eight feet high. 
On the top is that which looked like a castle 
in the distance; it is a solid mass of kiln- 
burnt bricks, thirty-seven feet high, and twen- 
ty-eight broad. The bricks, which are of an 
excellent description, are laid in with a fine 
and scarcely perceptible cement. At regular 
intervals, some bricks are omitted so as to 
leave square apertures through the mass: 
these may possibly have been intended to 
procure a free current of air, that should pre- 
vent the admission of damp into the brick- 
work. The summit of the mass is much 
broken, and the fractures are so made as to 
carry conviction that violence has been used 
to reduce it to this state. 

‘ Distinct from the pile of bricks just de- 
scribed, and lower down on the north face of 
the large mound, is another mass exactly si- 
milar. Pieces of marble, stones, and broken 
bricks, lie scattered over the ruin. The most 
curious of the fragments are several mis- 
shapen masses of brick-work, quite black, 
except ina few places where regular layers 
of kiln-burnt bricks are discernable: these 
lave certainly been subjected to some fierce 
liest, as they are completely molten—a strong 
presuin otion that fire was used in the de- 
struction of the tower, which, in parts, rese:n- 
bles what the Scriptures prophesied it should 
become, “a burnt mountain.” 

‘Travellers who have visited this spot, have 
been struc with the curious appearance of 
these fragments, and, having only seen the 

‘* [have given the quotation, because I am aware 
that itisa disputed passage. The translating the word 
“os height” instead of “‘ length,” has caused much 
vase of Herodotus ; but Wesseling’s edition of that 
éuthor’s works has repaired his injured fame.—Vide 
{lerod. Wess. p. 83. Note.’ 
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black surface, have altogether rejected the 
idea of their being bricks. In the denuncia- 
tion respecting Babylon, fire is particularly 
mentioned as an agent against it. To this 
Jeremiah evidently alludes, when he says 
that it should be ‘as when God overthrew 
Sodom and Gomorrah,’’ on which cities, it 
is said, the ‘* Lord rained brimstone and fire.” 
Again, ‘I will kindle a fire in his cities, and 
it shall devour all round about him ;” and in 
another place, ‘“* Her high gates shall be 
burned with fire, and the people shall labour 
in vain, and the folk in the fire, and they 
shall'be weary.” 

‘ Taking into calculation the brick mass on 
the top of the large mound, the ruins are two 
hundred and thirty-five feet high, which gives 
nearly half the height of the tower in its per- 
fect state. Rich thought he could trace four 














stages, or stories of this building; and the | 
united observations of our party induce the | 
; want of population ; a mass of dirty wretches 
‘Wild beasts appeared to be as numerous | 


same conviction. 


here as at the Mujillebé. Mr Lamb gave 


up his examination, from seeing an animal . 


crouched in one of the square apertures. I 


Saw another in a similar situation, and the | 


large foot-print of a lion was so fresh, that the 
beast must have stolen away on our ap- 
proach. 
view of the vast heaps which constitute all 
that now remains of ancient Babylon; a 
more complete picture of desolation could 
not well be imagined. The eye wandered 
over a barren desert, in which the ruins were 
nearly the only indication that it had ever 
been inhabited. It was impossible to behold 
this scene and not to be reminded how exact- 
ly the predictions of Isaiah and Jeremiah 
have been fulfilled, even in the appearance 
Babylon was doomed to present: that she 
should “never be inhabited;” that ** the 
Arabian should not pitch his tent there ;” 


From the summit we had a distinct | 


that she should ‘ become heaps ;" that her 


cities should be “a desolation, a dry land, 
and a wilderness !’’ 

Bagdad, so intermingled with our joys of 
early life, so interwoven with the delicious 
tales of which it formed mostly the ground. 
work, is thus noticed by Capt. Keppel :— 

‘ A traveller coming by water from Busso- 
rah is likely to be much struck with Bagdad 
on his first arrival. Having been for some 
time past accustomed to see nothing but a 
desert—there being no cultivation on that 


side of the city by which he arrives—he does | 


not observe any change that would warn him 
of his approach to a populous city. 
tinues winding up the Tigris through all its 
numerous head-lands, when this once re- 
nowned city of gardens bursts suddenly on 
his sight. Its first view justifies the idea that 
he is approaching the residence of the re- 
nowned Caliph, ifaroun Alraschid, in the 
height of its splendour; a crowd of eat'y as- 
sociations rushes across his mind, and see.us 
to reduce to reality scenes which, from boy- 
ish recollections, are so blended with magte 
and fairy lore, that he muy for a moment 


_o&? 
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the case in ancient Babylon, is ornamented 
with glazed tiles of various colours. The 
graceful minarets, and the beautifully-shaped 
domes of the mosques, are sure to attract his 
eye. One or two of these are gaudily deco- 
rated with glazed tiles of blue, white, and 
yellow, which, formed into a mosaic of flow- 
ers, reflect the rays of the sun: the variegated 
foliage of the trees of these numerous gag 
dens, which most probably have given the 
naine to the city, serve as a beautiful back- 
ground to the picture. Thus far the traveller 
is allowed to indulge his reverie; but on en- 
tering the walls, his vision is dispelled. 

‘The walls are of mud: the streets, which 
are scarcely wide enough to allow two per- 
sons to pass, are so empty, that he could al- 
most fancy the inhabitants had died of the 
plague: he looks upwards—two dead walls: 
meet his eyes; he now enters the bazaar, and 
finds that he has no reason to complain of 


render his road almost impassable; with 
some difficulty he jostles through a succession 
of narrow cloistered passages, traversing each 
other at right angles; the light, which is ad- 
mitted by holes a foot diameter from the top, 
gives to the sallow features of the crowd be- 
low a truly consumptive appearance, agree- 
ing well with the close, hot, fulsome smell of 
bad ventilation. The traveller, by thts time, 
has seen sufficient to cure him of the dreams 
of earlier life; and, on arriving at his desti- 
nation, he makes a woful comparison between 
the reality of the scenes and the picture ima- 
gination had drawn. Such, or nearly such, 
was the impression first made by my arrival 
in Baydad.’ 

At Kirmanshah, our travellers witnessed a 
funeral procession for the interment of Mo- 
hamed Ali, a warlike prince, son of the shah. 
He had, previously to his death, (which hap- 
pened two years before our author arrived in 
Persia,) instituted an order of knighthood, 
‘the insignia of which are, a star, with th 
curious device of two lions fighting for the 
Persian crown.’ This had its origin in the 
enmity of Ali with his brother Abbas Mecvza, 


_on whom the right of succession to the throne 


Ile con- | 


had devolved, by the will of their father. 
The death of Ali, no doubt, prevented a civil 
war; as both the brothers were hostile and 
resolute. 

We shall close our review with the audi- 
ence which our travellers had of his majesty 
of Persia :— 

‘At the appointed hour, Meerza Abool 
Hassan Khan, Major Willock, Mr. Harn'!- 


‘ton, and myself, set out for our interview with 


his majesty. The Persian was in his court 
dress, we were in full umform; and we al! 
wore vreen slippers, and the court boots of 
red cloth, without which no one can approac! 
his majesty. 

‘The king received us in a sma!l palace in 
the middie of a garden, called the Gulestan— 
Rose (rarden. When arrived at the top of 


the avenue which led to it, we imitated the 


imagine himself arrived at the city of the en- | 


7 


chanters. 


* Bagdad is surrounded by a battle nented 


. 


wall; the part towards the palace, as was. 


Meerza, aud bowed several 
our hunds touching our knees at each 
We had, at this time, a good 
side-view of the king, who, apparently froim 


estublished etiquette, took no notice of u>. 


motions of the 
times, 


reverence 
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We repeated our bows at intervals. When 
within twenty yards of the palace, we left 
our slippers behind us, and the king, turning 
towards us for the first time, called out, 
“* Beeau-bala”—ascend. A narrow flight of 
steps brought us to the presence-chamber. 
It is an elegant apartment, open at two op- 
posite sides, where it is supported by spiral 
pillars painted white and red ; a large carpet 
1s spread on the floor; the wall and ceiling 
are completely covered with looking-glass. 
One or two European clocks stand in dif- 
ferent parts of the room; but the accumula- 
tion of dust upon them shows that they are 
considered useless lumber. 

*On entering this chamber, we walked 
sideways to the most remote corner from 
that which the king occupied. After the 
usual compliments of welcome, his majesty 
asked severa! questions respecting our jour- 
ney, and surprised us not a little at his geo- 
graphical knowledge, both with regard to the 
country we had quitted, and that which we 
purposed to visit. The audience lasted 
twenty minutes; his majesty was in high 
good-humour, and conversed with unaffected 
ease on a variety of subjects. The titles used 
at the interview were * Kubla-hi-Aulim and 
Shah-in-Shahi”’—Attraction of the World, 
and King of Kings. He was seated on his 
heels on some doubled nummuds, the Per- 
sians priding themselves on this hard seat, in 
contradistinction to their enemies the Turks, 
whom they charge with effeminacy for their 
use of cushions. 

‘The king had a variety of toys, which 
gave employment to his hands, and assisted 

is gestures in conversation. One of these 
trinkets was a Chinese ivory hand at the end 
of a thin stick, called by us in India a 
scratch-back, a name which faithfully denotes 
its office: another was a crutch, three feet 
long, the shaft of ebony, and the head of 
crystal. His majesty has the appearance of 
a younger man than he really is, but his 
voice, which is hollow from the loss of teeth, 
is a better indication of his age. I should 
h«ve known him from his strong resemblance 
to the prints I had seen of him in London. 
I think, however, they hardly do justice to his 
beard, which is so large, that it conceals all 
the face but the forehead and eyes, and ex- 
tends down to the girdle. He was very 
plainly dressed, wearing a cotton gown of a 
dark colour, and the common sheep-skin cap. 
In his girdle was a dagger, superbly studded 
with jewels of an extraordinary size. 

* The dress of the modern Persian has un- 
dergone so complete a change, that much 
resemblance to the ancient costume is not to 
be expected; still there are some marks of 
decoration, which remind ove of the ancient 
monarchs. The eyelids of the king, stained 
with surmeh, brought to our recollection the 
surprise of the young and hardy Cyrus, when 
he viewed for the first time a similar embel- 
lishment in his effeminate uncle, Astyages : 
and in that extraordinary chapter of Ezekiel, 
wherein Jerusalem is reproached for her imi- 
tauon of Babylonian manners, the prophet 
alludes to this custom, when he says, * Thou 
paintedst thine eyes.” 

‘A bracelet, consistiny: of a ruby and eme- 


rald, worn by the king on his arm, is a mark 
of ancient sovereignty. It will be recollected 
that the Amalekites brought David the brace- 
let found on Saul’s arm, as a proof of his 
rank ; and Herodotus mentions a bracelet of 
gold as a present from Cambyses, king of 
Persia, to the King of Ethiopia. 

‘I must not omit the mention of a cir- 
cumstance connected with our interview, as 
it illustrates a piece of etiquette at the court 
of a despotic monarch. <A few minutes be- 
fore we were presented, we observed two men 
carrying a long pole and a bundle of sticks 
towards the audience chamber. Curiosity 
led us te ask the Meerza what was the mean- 
ing of this. ‘* That machine,” said he, “is 
the bastinado; it is for you, if you misbe- 
have. Those men are carrying it to the 
king, who never grants a private audience 
without having it by him, in case of acci- 
dents.” The pole we saw was about eight 
feet long: when the punishment is inflicted, 
the culprit is thrown on his back, his feet are 
secured by cords bound round the ankles, 
and made fast to the pole with the soles up- 
permost ; the pole is held by a man at both 
ends, and two men, one on each side, armed 
with sticks, strike with such force that the 
toe-nails frequently drop off. This punish- 
ment is inflicted by order of the king upon 
men of the highest rank, generally for the 
purpose of extorting money. If Persia was 
not so fond of illustrating the use of this em- 
blem of power, she would have as much right 
to the ‘‘ Bastinado,” as we have to the “ Black 
Rod.” ’ 

In our notice of this entertaining and well 
written volume, we have merely touched on 
some of its most prominent features. For 
regularity of detail, we must refer the 
reader to the work itself, which is well 
worthy of his most attentive perusal. We 
have no doubt this Personal Narrative will 
become popular, as it not only treats of 
a region imperfectly known, but has the ad- 
vantage of being perspicuously and elegantly 
written. We may mention that several litho- 
graphic and wood prints, from drawings by 
Capt. Hart, together with a map, elucidating 
the route of the travellers, appropriately 
adorn the volume. 





Truckleborough Hall; a Novel. 3 vols. 8vo. 
pp. 1040. London, 1827. Colburn. 


Tuts is a work unlike any that has been 
lately published. It is an attempt, as its ti- 
tle implies, to satirize politicians and party- 
spirit, but so farfrom being successful, very lit- 
tle of the effect intended has been produced. 

he style of these volumes has much of novelty 
about it; it is quaint, antithetical, and, 
often being paradoxical, tends as much as 
the situations in which some of the prin- 
cipal characters are placed, to point out the 
humour of the whole. As for plot, this 
work has none, and the reader is thus 
amused at that which would be difficult to 
define. Independently of its sarcasm at po- 
liticians, there is often introduced a quiet 
censure, (by means of subdued ridicule,) of 
several follies and fashions which are out of 





tlic pale of parliamentary influence. Truck- 





leborough Hall may perhaps find some ad- 
mirers, but we do not think that it can ever 
become popular. The most prominent per- 
sonages in the novel, are Stephen Bardolph 
North, Esq. a staunch republican, and after- 
wards as staunch a ministerial tool; Lord 
Slender, the patron of Truckleborough, a 
good humoured and passive noble ; Doctor 
Mufflechops, an orthodox and loyal parson ; 
Geoffrey Turnstile, Esq. a time-serving sy- 
cophant, parasite to Lord Slender; and Sir 
Pertinax Pennyfarthing, a baronet of taste 
and vertt, who likes flattery and himself, 
and, next to his own portrait, loves the ladies. 
We have two country elections, some scores 
of speeches, a trial for sedition, various téte- 
ai-tétes, a duel, two or three love-scenes, 
two or three sermons, two or three situa- 
tions of sentiment, and no less than half- 
a-dozen marriages to wind up. But it 
is time to allow our readers to judge of 
the style in which the three volumes are 
written. We pass over the election, and se- 
veral passable touches of humour, to extract 
a narrative of Citizen North’s journey, when 
endeavouring to evade the pursuit of the offi- 
cer sent after him on a charge of high trea- 
son. Our author is fond of comparisons, 
and the following, with which he opens the 
15th chapter is, perhaps, worth perusing :— 
‘ As we leave Miss North in very good com- 
pany, and in perfect safety, we trust our 
readers, notwithstanding their gallantry, and 
the superior interest which they take in the 
fair sex, will not reluctantly attend us in pur- 
suing the course of the patriot: for on the 
fate of patriots what great events depend, 
and on their destiny what momentous con- 
cerns do hang! We have always thought it 
a great defect, or rather redundancy in Mr. 
Addison’s tragedy of Cato, that he diverts 
our attention from the patriot, to entertain us 
with a love-tale, and a scene or two of touch- 
ing tenderness: and somehow or other, it so 
Lappens that this tenderness is not very touch- 
ing, and the whole play grows grievously 
flat, although ‘the virtuous Marcia towers 
above her sex.” The plain fact is, that our 
sympathy with a dying patriot is so different 
from our sympathy with a love-sick swain, or 
a sentimental damsel, that the emotions are 
mutually destructive of each other. So then, 
although Mr. Addison has depicted both 
emotions with such exquisite pathos, and so 
very unartificially, inasmuch as that one is by 
itself enough to break our hearts; yet when 
they both come together in one short drama, 
they destroy the effect they would have pro- 
duced singly; and those matters, which 
would have made two very touching plays, 
now make one, which is untouching and un- 
touched. Far, however, very far be it from 
our thoughts or wishes to insinuate, by these 
expressions, that it is our intention to leave 
Miss North totally unprovided with any 
means or materials of sympathy and tender- 
ness, We are not writing a drama, which 
must be grasped by one effort of mind, but a 
narrative, through which the reader may ad- 
vance with consideration and coolness; but 
we are cautious of so arranging its parts, as 
that the pathos of sentiment should unduly 
interfere with the emotions of patriotism. 
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Qur patriot, too, is superior to Cato; for the 
Roman only died for his country, and then 
he could be of no farther use; but Mr. 
North took care to live for his country, and 
was very much at her service when needed: so 
that this superiority in the pavriot’s character 
can spare room for a little leaven of tender- 
ness and love. And after all, what if the pa- 
triot himself should be affected with the ten- 
der passion; it is not impossible. By the 
way; what a pity it is, that Mr. Addison did 
not make Cato himself fall in love: that 
would have increased the interest of his play 
very considerabiy. But to proceed /— 

“At two o’clock, p.m. Mr. North, alias 
Mr. West, took his seat in what was then 
called the Liverpool post-coach. It was well 
for him that Charles Slender had secured 
him a place in good time, for he was the last 
of six who filled the inside. His fellow tra- 
vellers were three elderly ladies, and two el- 
derly gentlemen, all of whom did most gra- 
ciously interchange salutations with the pa- 
triot. One of the gentlemen had somewhat 
the look of a clergyman, and the other might 
pass for a Liverpool merchant, The ladies 
seemed to be strangers to one another and to 
the rest of the company; they did not, how- 
ever, appear unsociably disposed, for they 
looked one at another, and then at the gen- 
tlemen, and then out of the coach-window, as 
if for something to talk about. When they 
arrived at Islington, one of them said, ‘ It 
is a cool afternoon,” and another said, 
“Very,” and the third pulled up one of the 
windows. 

‘Then the gentleman in brown, who 
looked like a merchant, said to the gentle- 
man in black, who looked like a clergyman, 
** Wave you heard of the plot?” 

** Plot! what plot?” said the other; and 
so said also the three ladies all at once. 

*** You don’t say so,” continued one of the 
ladies; ‘*when and where? and is it disco- 
covered? Lame! all that comes of liberty 
and nonsense; well, for my part, I wish there 
had never been such a thing thought of as 
liberty. But pray, sir, can you tell us any- 
thing about the plot? Was it to blow up the 
king and parliamen‘-house ?” 

** Yes, madam,” said the gentleman in 
brown, “I have it here all in black and 
white.” 

‘Thereupon he drew from his pocket a 
morning paper, and as he unfolded the pa- 
per, the ladies kept uttering exclamations, 
“Shocking! Horrible! Dreadful! Terrible!” 
And they looked as if they expected that they 
should be all blown up as soon as the paper 
was fairly unfolded. It was some time be- 
fore the communicative gentleman could so 
arrange the paper as to be able to read it 
aloud ; for the road from Islington to High- 
gate was in most miserable plight thirty years 
ago, 

: ‘At length, as the stage slowly climbed 
the hill of Highgate, the merchant, for so we 
must call him for brevity’s sake, began to 
read the delightfully terrible news, which 
Was Interesting to all the company, and espe- 
cially to Mr. North. In his reading he re- 
ceived divers interruptions; the ladies ex- 
claimed; and protested, and vowed that they 








had never heard the like, for it was exactly 
like Guy Fox. There were also interruptions 
from ruts and stones, and from a tickling in 


| the throat, which, the old gentleman said, he 


was always troubled with when he read 
aloud. Finding that this irritation in the 
throat rather increased than abated, he 
turned round to Mr. North, and said, ** Per- 
haps this gentleman will have the goodness 
to read it for me?” The patriot bowed, and 
was going to say, ‘* With pleasure.” He 
only said, ‘* By all means, sir.” And forth- 
with he proceeded to read. 

‘The coach had by this time reached the 
summit of the hill, and due refreshment had 
been administered by the coachman to him- 
self and his horses. As Mr. North proceeded 
in his reading, which was now not easily 
heard, on account of the increased noise of 
the coach, from its more rapid progress, he 
perceived that he had possession, not of the 
paper which had graced his own breakfast- 
table, but of a second edition of a ministerial 
or government paper, in which was a descrip- 
tion, and a reward offered for the apprehen- 
sion of Stephen Bardolph North. Now, it 
did appear quite superfluous to read aloud 
to his company a description of a person 
whom they had before them. Holding, 
therefore, his head and the paper nearer to 
the window, as if for the purpose of gaining 
more light, he very cleverly contrived to let 
the paper fall into the road. 

‘** Bless me,” said the patriot, ‘ how un- 
fortunate! shall I stop the coach?” 

‘*“What’s the matter?” said the merchant, 
who was half asleep. 

‘“ T have had the misfortune to drop your 
paper, sir; shall I call the coachman ?” 

‘The merchant immediately put his head 
out at the coach window, and was attempt- 
ing, at the highest pitch of his voice, to say 
‘* coachman,” but he could only say ** coach,” 
and that very feebly, for the tickling in his 


throat came on again, and he began to cough | 


so intemperately, that Mr. North, in his con- 
cern for the poor old gentleman, forgot to se- 
cond his ery for the coach to stop, and before 
the fit of coughing was quite over, and the 
patient restored to the calm use of his organs 
of speech and respiration, the coach was far 
past the spot where the paper had fallen. 
Mr. North had nothing to do but to apolo- 


, gize, and the merchant had nothing to do but 


to accept his apologies, and to beg that no 
more might be said about it. 

‘For I believe,” continued he, “ that 
you had read all that was material, except, 


perhaps, the description of the person of one | 


of the principal conspirators ; and that does 
not much signify, for we are not likely to 
meet with him on our journey.” 

‘« What reward was offered for his appre- 
hension ?” said the clergyman. 

‘Two hundred pounds,” replied the 
merchant, ‘‘if I recollect rightly.” 

‘* Ts his name mentioned in the advertise- 
ment, or only some alias /” 

‘Oh his name is at full length. J forgot 
his Christian name, but his surname is 
North.” 

‘“ North, North!” said the man in black, 
whom we call the clergyman, ‘1 should 


know that name. Was not there one of that 
name who put up for Truckleborough at the 
last general election? Yes, yes, I am sure 
there was, I heard a good deal about him 
from my brother Dr. Mufflechops, who is rec- 
tor of Truckleborough.” 

*« Have you a relation at Truckleborough, 
sir? so have 1; my cousin Doolittle is mayor 
there this very year.” 

*** Indeed, what are you the celebrated 
Ezekiel Doolittle, the Liverpool merchant ?” 

‘* The same sir, at your service; and vou, 
I presume are rector of Old Newton. Well, 
it is singular that we should have met thus. 
Very singular,” continued the merchant, 
turning to Mr. North, “to meet ina stage- 
coach an old acquaintance, whom I have 
not seen for years; and both of us to have 
relations at Truckleborough; very odd, in- 
deed, very odd.” 

‘ “ Very odd, indeed,” replied Mr. North. 

‘« Yes, sir,” pursued the merchant; “it 
does sometimes happen that there are singu- 
lar meetings in stage-coaches.” 

We have given enough of this; but, to 





| diversify, we subjoin a sketch—a parody, 


which may raise a smile, although the pic- 
ture is far from perfect, and with it conclude 
our notice of Truckleborough Hall. 

‘A barrister in his chambers is one thing ; 
a barrister at the baris another; and a barrister 
on his vacation-tour is another. A barrister 
in his chambers is a wise man, a barrister at 
the bar is a wise man, and a barrister on his 
vacation-tour is a wise man; butthe wisdom 
of chambers is one thing, and the wisdom of 
the bar is another, and the wisdom of the va- 
cation is another. In his chambers, the bar- 
rister looks profoundly wise and oracular, and 
his hooks form part of the wisdom of his looks, 
! and his looks form part of the wisdom of his 
| books. At the bar, the barrister looks wise ; 
‘but the gravity of the oracle is somewhat 
blended with the pertness of the prig; in lus 
chambers he is consulted, and at the bar he 
is satisfied with the result of his inquiries. In 
| his chambers he gives the sight of his coun- 
| tenance to him who consulteth, and no curls 
oppress him; at the bar his face is enveloped 
with ringlets, and one-third is lent to the 
judge, and two-thirds at the service of his 
witnesses. That one-third of his visage, which 
is turned to the bench, is all deference and 
humility; and the other two-thirds, which are 
given to the witnesses, are full of pertness 
and arrogance. The barrister is wise also 
' in the vacation, but his wisdom is not then 
the wisdom of law, but the wisdom of uni- 
versal politeness and general knowledge. The 
‘curls are gone and the dust of the law-h- 
| brary brushed away, and the whole circle of 
the polite sciences are familiar to him as 
household words. He looks upon society 
with the eye of a philosopher, and though he 
looks wise by virtue of his profession, and as 
the result of his practice, he has no feature of 
the profession about him, and talks of poetry, 
politics, and the picturesque, as fluently as if 
he had never talked or thought of any thing 
else,’ 
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Discourses on the Duties and Consolations of 
the Aged. By Uenry Bevrrace, D.D., 
Author of a Monitor to Families, &e. 8vo. 
pp. 434. Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd ; 
London, Geo. B. Whittaker. 1827 

Yours, which has always monitors enouch, 

heeds them too little; and age, which has 

generally as much room for amendinent, and 
as little disposition to: attempt the task, seems, 
on many occasions, privileged against the ap- 
proach of correction, and secured from the 
impertinent intrusion of advice. It is true, 
that to the admonition of the aged, some an- 
cient moralists have directed the lessons of 
wisdom and the power of classic eloquence ; 
and the names of Orton and Lawson occur 
to us, in proof that our own times have not 
been entirely without teachers who have ad- 
ventured into this unusual path; but, as the 
present author fairly remarks, there is ample 
room for other labourers in the same field ; 
and we hail with pleasure the appearance of 
one so able and so sincere as Dr. Lelfrage. 
This volume contains twenty discourses, 
written in a style which combines an appro- 
priate simplicity, with many of the more cap- 
tivating graces of composition; whilst the 
mild and tolerant spirit by which it is cha- 
racterised, will ensure it a favourable recep- 
tion from all sects and parties, The duties 
and consolations of the aged are pointed out 
with great discrimination ; the first are in- 
forced earnestly, and the latter are dwelt 
upon with a skill and tenderness which prove 
the author not less aware of their value, than 
anxious to extend their blessings. 
At this season, the best illustrative pas- 
sages that we can lay before our readers, will 
be found in the discourse on the lessons and 
duties of winter :— 


‘Winter is a striking emblem of the vanity 
of the world, and teaches us, that every thing 
in which we are disposed to trust will fade 
and pass away as the charms of external na- 
ture have done. To you, who are now in 
your full strength of body and of mind, whose 
senses are lively, and whose powers of per- 
ception and fecling are quick and strong, it 
is a memento, that the season of infirmity and 
dotage will come. 
become dim, the readiest ear dull, 
re‘entive memory forgetful, the most cheerful 
heart languid, the most enterprising spirit 
feeble, 
most ardent sensibility cold. As soon may 
you arrest the withering leaf, the shortening 
day, and the gathering storm, as stop the 
course of thy body or thy mind to decay. 
And what a lesson of contentment and re- 
signation is not thisto the aged! Your de- 
ery and desolation are the result of an ap- 





year, and to adore the wisdom and the good- 
ness which send it to detach you from a scene 
you must so soon leave. 

‘To you who are happy in your family, 
who see your children flourishing in health 
and in industry, i in riches and in honour, it is 
a monition that the time may come, when, 
instead of being the solace of your : advanced 
life, as you now anticipate, they shall be laid 
by you in the dust; and when you shall 
complain *‘ [ am like a pelican of the wilder- 
ness, | am like an owl of the desert, | watch, 
and am as a sparrow alone upon the house- 
top.” Te you who are now comfortable in 
your worldly circumstances, who have a flou- 
rishing business, a respectable circle of 
friends, a high repute for wisdom and inte- 
grity, and an extensive influence over the 


» sentiments and affections of those around 





Pane — 





The briehtest eye will | 
the most | 


the most vivid fancy tame, and the | 


pointment as certain and irreversible as that 
of the change of the seasons, and which calls | 


you to a ready acquiescence. You have had 

your spring, yvonr summer, and your autumn ; 
and shall you receive good at the hand of the 
Lord, and shall you not receive evil also? 
Think on the blossoms of your spring, the 
brizhtness of your summer, 
your harvest, not to iret that thes® are over 
and gone; but to bless God that you ever en- 
joyed them, to thank Him thatold age is but 


and the joy of | 


you, the coming of winter is a memento that 
your business may decline ; that your friends 
may forsake you; that your name may be 
blasted, and that your influence may perish. 
The voice of the blast cries, that all flesh is 
grass, and that all the glory of man is as the 
flower of the grass. 

‘The same solemn lesson may be extended 
to communities and to nations. Their time 
of decay and of desolation must come. In 
the dreariness of the fields, whose beauties 
and fragrance were such that you never felt 
weary in straying in them; and in the clouds 
of a gloomy sky, lately so splendid, you are 
reminded that the fashion of this world pass- 
eth away. What doth the history of the 
world present to us, but the rise and the de- 
cline of kingdoms? and while the history of 
the church exhibits to us the spread of truth 
and piety, it holds up to us scenes which they 
once adorned as places where error prevails, 
where iniquity abounds, and where the love 
of many waxeth cold. ‘* The earth mourn- 
eth and fadeth away, 
and fadeth away, the haughty people of the 
earth do languish.” Let us be impressed 
with the belied that here we have no conti- 
nuing city. ‘Turn away your eyes from be- 
holding vanity. Listen to the details which 
the old give you of what they have seen, and 
they will tell you that the families uppermost 
in their youth: are now extinct, and that names 
then famous are now forgotten. 

‘In winte we behold an affecting monitor 
of man’s mortality. So ready are we to put 
far from us the day of death, that we require 
to be frequently reminded that our days: on 

earth are vanity; and how earnest and so- 
lemnn is the voice with which all nature in 
winter calls on us to consider our latter end ! 
The shortening days, the frequent rains, and 
the fading beauties of the surrounding scene, 
which mark the closing period of autumn, 
remind us of the approach of that season, in 
human life. in which men say, I have no 
pleasure. The plants, as they lie in ruins 
around us, thus accost us :—** Frail man, his 
days are as grass ; as a flower of the field so 
he flourisheth : for the wind passeth over it 
and it is gone; and the place thereof shall 
know it no more.” The freezing streamlet 
reminds us, that soon the current of the blood 


shall cease to How; and the leatless trees may | from rest by night and by day. 
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the world languisheth | 





.} the fourth part of life, as the winter is of the |} well suggest to us the reflection of Job,— 


‘* Naked came I out of my mother’ ~ womb, 
and naked shall I return thither.” How af. 
fectingly are such impressions connected by 
the prophet Isaiah with the most humblin 
views of human Gepravity, and of the best at- 
tainments of man !—** We are all as an un- 
clean thing, and all our righteousnesses are as 
filthy rags; we alldo fade as a leaf; and our 
iniquities, like the wind, have taken us 
away.” This lamentation is not the whine of 
a splenetic melancholy, but the wail of holy 
contrition. 

‘In the repose into which nature is hushed, 
we are reminded that there is no work, nor 
device, nor wisdom, nor knowledge in the 
grave, whither we are going; in the silence 
of the woods, that the daughters of music 
shall be brought low ; in the migration of the 
birds, and in the cattle quitting the fields, that 
man goeth to his long home; and in the fee- 
ble and transient gleams of the sun, that soon 
the light of life shall yield only an obscure 
glimmering, and go out in utter darkness. 

‘Such numerous and frequent remem- 
brancers of death are appointed to us in wis- 
dom and mercy ; for, amid the attractions of 
the present scene, we are ready to set our 
hearts on its honours, riches, and pleasures, 
to forget its great duties, and to put far away 
the period of our removal. 

* Even the aged, who have seen so many 
fall by their side, still dream of years to 
come; and defer, toa season more advanced 
than threescore years and ten, the business of 
their salvation. To them as well as to others 
the warning voice of mortality is neediul; 
and while they who give such admonitions 
are sometimes repelled with such taunts as 
these, would you wish us to make our abode 
in the tombs, and to relinquish all the gaieties 
of life, for the gloom of the charnel-house and 
for the vigils of superstition ? we need not 
surely apprehend any such return from the 
old. Ile was as wise as holy who said td 
corruption, thou art my father, and to the 
worm, thou art my mother and my sister. 
The utility as well as the enjoyment of life is 
heightened by the anticipation of its close. 
What reason have we to rejoice, that as 
spring shall reanimate and adorn the decayed 
face of nature, so this corruptible shall put on 
incorruption, and this mortal shall put on im- 
mortality ! 

‘ Winter exhibits to us the wisdom of God 
in the beneficial purposes which it is intended 
to serve. The storms of winter are intended 
to purify the air, its severe frosts destroy 
weeds and noxious insects, and its snows en- 
rich the soil. When the heavens are dark 
with snow and wind, we may behold the God 
of nature preparing for us smiling skies, and 
an atmosphere free from unwholesome va- 
pours ; aud inthe frost that binds, and the 
snow ihat loads the ground, we see the 
pledges of the verdant grass and of the wav- 
ing corn. 

‘ To the human race, winter is a most Sa- 
lutary season. To the old, in whom the 


| springs of life are almost exhausted, the n- 


'gours of winter seem intolerable ; 
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tion can give them relief; and they feel that 
it is only in milder weather they can look for 
mitigation, aud that they are too weak to in- 
dulge the expectation that they shall live till 
the storm hath passed away. The winters of 
their age they fancy to be worse than those of 
their youth ; but to the far greater part of 
mankind winter is an excellent physician. 
The system which heat, labour, and moist 
weather had enfeebled is by it braced and in- 
vigorated. The gloom and despondence 
which were gathering over the mind are dis- 
pelled, and cheerfulness and activity prevail, 

‘We cannot so well explain the beneficial 
purposes which winter serves to the animal 
creation, but from the benignity of Providence 
we may conclude, that it is to them the mi- 
nister of God for good. To us it renders the 
spring and the summer doubly charming. 
Whence is it that we mark with such delight 
the early flowers of the spring, and that the 
simple melody of the cuckoo pleases us so 
much, and that we are more interested by it 
than by sounds far superior in variety and 
sweetness? It is because we view them as 
harbingers of summer, and as messengers sent 
by Providence to announce that the winter is 
past, that the rain is over and gone, and that 
the time of the singing of birds is come.’ 

This volume ts the production of a clear 
head and an amiable heart, and every page 
of it abounds with good sense and unaffected 
piety. The author has selected the fittest to- 
pics, and has presented them in the most in- 
teresting light. Ife has succeeded in his 
praiseworthy endeavours to unite encourage- 
ment with duty,—he has warned against the 
evils by which old age is embittered,—and 
his work is calculated to excite all who pe- 
ruse it, to those exercises by which the even- 
ing of life 1s adorned and rendered happy. 





MAD. DE MAINTENON’S 
DENCE. 
(Concluded from p. 43.) 

LETTERS OF THE PRINCESS DES URSINS. 
Tir princess sometimes moralizes very agree- 
ably. In one place, she says, she learns 
something every day that excites her admira- 
tion and astonishment; and goes on to ob- 
serve, ‘however wicked I may be, I think 


CORRESPON- 





myself really but a poor scholar. compared , ry WI 
attempted to usurp his crown, which indeed 


to our great masters, and I shall live a long 
time yet before I know all the depravity of 
the human heart. [And yet the school in 
Which she was receiving instruction, was a 
palace, and her tutors were kings, queens, 
and courtiers | 
such an enviable station! But happier still 
is she who can depend upon a friend so tried 
aS you, so superior to all the false impress- 
sions which the most insidious and busy ca- 
lumny is capable of producing.’ Of her 
philosophical resignation in adversity, or, ra- 
ther, perhaps, to use her own words, of her 
ability ‘to look upon the generality of things 
with indifference,’ we have the annexed 
proof :— 

At Burgos, in July, 1706.—‘ In order to 
amuse you a little, I will give you a descrip- 
tion of my apartment. It is twelve or thir- 
teen feet square ; a large window which does 
not shut, and facing the south, occupi¢s near- 


| would be a curious circumstance. 
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ly one side of it; one door, rather low, opens 
into the queen’s chamber, and another still 
narrower, leads into a winding passage, which 
I dare not enter, although there are always 
two or three lamps burning, because the 
flooring is so bad, that I should risk breaking 
my neck. I cannot say that the walls are 
white, for they are very filthy. My travel- 
ling bed is the only article of furniture [ have, 
except a supple seat and deal table, which 
serve me in turns for my toilet, writing-desk, 
and to eat my dessert upon from the queen’s 
table, having neither kitchen, nor perhaps 
money enough to keep one. Iler majesty 
and L do nothing but laugh at all this; but 
for God's sake! let not the Duchess of Bur- 
gundy grieve about it, for [ have been still 
worse off in my travels! The hope I cherish 
that the King of Spain will beat the Portu- 
vguese before the end of the month, should 
they dare to wait for him, makes me forget 
that we might be better off, and [ would even 
give away my bed, provided you were to 
have no more attacks of the fever. I beg 
you, therefore, to be convinced, that nobody 
was ever so sincerely devoted to any person, 
as I am to you.’ 

Ifaving mentioned the death of the Mar- 
shal de Marsin, and blamed his rashness, she 
passes from the particular to the general, and 
thus compliments mankind :—‘ In truth, ma- 
dam, men are incomprehensible beings, and 
[ am not astonished at its Leing so difficult to 
make good choices, since, notwithstanding 
human prudence, we are not the less liable to 
be deceived.’ 

The following piquant and curious note, is 
dated Madrid, Jan. 23, 1707 :— 

‘There is nothing new to communicate to 
you respecting the queen, except it be that 
her stays incommode her a little, which [ be- 
gin to loosen; and that her majesty, who in 
general does not like high seasoned dishes 
nor salt food, eats heartily of oysters, which 





| long alone. 


king spoke of it yesterday to his ministers in 
his apartment, and a9 did I in my quarto 
chico, to all the courtiers who frequent it, 
which caused inexpressib!e transports of joy. 
The people run about the streets like mad- 
men, singing and talking all the nonsense 
that comes into their heads. Count de Ru- 
pelmonde will have the honour of informing 
the king of the particulars, his Catholic ma- 
jesty having charged him to convey the news 
to France, to which he wished to pay a visit. 
This is a gentleman who has come to Spain 
to serve his sovereign, and who has not fol- 
lowed the example of many other Flem- 
mings, he therefore merits the honour of your 
esteem. As no time must be lost to see 
what can be done for the well-being of the 
child whom it shall please God to send us, I 
shall write you the particulars of what strikes 
me upon this subject, in order that you may 
have the goodness to communicate them to 
the king, that his orders and your counsels 
may be punctually obeyed, without which I 
aim always fearful of committing myself.. [ 
will say no more about it to-day, because so 
many compliments are pouring in every mo- 
ment, that I am very much fatigued with 
them, and I wish to take care of myself, for 
the pleasure of loving and honouring you.’ 
Many letters are devoted tu this weighty 
business; from which, however, we must 
content ourselves with two brief extracts :— 
‘I wrote to you a long letter, madam, last 
post, but this will be shorter, although there 
are many things upon which I could wish to 
obtain your approbation; but the queen, 
who has had a sick head-ache all day, is now 
going to lie down, and I cannot leave her 
She has just been sick for the 
first time since her pregnancy, and I cannot 
pity her for it, although I do not hate her 


sufficiently to wish her any harm, for this 


she disliked formerly : whether these are fa- | 


vourable prognostics or not, we shall know 
the result very soon. The Duke d’Ossuna 
has sent a courier here with news which re- 
quires confirmation: it states that the King 
of Portugal has been obliged to embark for 
Galicia, in order to sue for protection of the 
King of Spain against his brother, who has 


tom of introducing, for some time back, a 


Happy is she who is not in | 


couple of kings into several kingdoms, ap- 
pears to me very singular, and does not by 


any means please me, though such scenes 


‘may have a good stage effect; but it must 


indeed be confessed, that most of the affairs of 


this world are nothing but real farces, and 





| generally performed with very bad actors.’ 


The subject alluded to at the commence- 
ment of this epistolary morceau, is thus 
mentioned on the 30th of the same month :— 

‘It is no longer permitted to doubt of the 
queen's pregnancy, without offending the 
whole faculty, which is not my intention, for 
they assure me that her majesty has all its 
symptoms, and that which appears to me the 
strongest, is her increase in size about the 
waist; her appetite, which also increases, 
convinees me still more of the fact. The 


confirms me still more that she is in the si- 
tuation we desire. Last Saturday she went 
through the celebrated ceremony which I 
mentioned to you, that of going in public to 
Atocha, She was borne in a sedan chair, 
while I was carried in another, and the ladies 


of honour in coaches, followed by others 


This cus- , 


‘and soldiers under arms 


containing the officers of her household. The 
Duke of Medina Sidonia and myself thought, 
in order to avoid any accident that might 
happen from the people crowding to give be- 
nedictions to her majesty, of some meaus to 
prevent them, which was to order barricadoes 
to be placed in the middle of the streets, and 
the road to be sanded, because the pavement, 
being very bad, might cause the carriers of 
the queen’s sedan to fall. These barricadoes, 
extending from the palace to the church of 
Atocha, were painted, and lined with officers 
There were trum- 


pets and hautboys placed at intervals; all 


the streets were hung with beautiful tapestry, 
and the balconies covered with rich carpeis 
of different colours, as well as the windows 
from top to bottom ; there were exhibited it 
certain stations, silver-plate, mirrors, and pic- 
tures, suspended crimsom taffeta, which had 
a very tine effect; several fountains were 
adorned with statues representing various ob- 
jects, in the midst of verdure, which had been 
brought to the spot, and surrounded with 
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flowers. An immense number of people 
sung the praises of the king and queen: 

some wept for joy 7 and implored heaven that 
their majesties might have fifty children, who 
might outlive the world ; others laughed and 
made ridiculous grimaces; there were some 
so transported on seeing the queen, that they 
carried their folly to the excess of saying they 
loved her more than God. All the grandees 

walked round her majesty; some of them 
being scarcely able to crawl along, she had 
the condescension to desire them not to re- 
main with her, but they persisted in accom- 
panying her into the chapel of the Virgin, 
where te deum was chaunted. The king 
waited upon her, and gallantly opened the 
door of her sedan, having preceded her in his 
carriage, accompanied by the great officers 
of his household and guards. Their majes- 
ties returned in the same order, and although 
this ceremony lasted more than four hours, 
the queen did not find herself incommoded 
by it.’ 

‘I shall only write to you about the situa- 
tion of the queen. Iler health continues 
good, and her shape is spoiled, having lost all 
its slenderness; her face has not become 
thinner, and her swellings are rather dimi- 
nished than increased, though she applies 
nothing to them. She pleases herself at pre- 
sent with the idea of becoming a mother, 
and she has candidly owned to me that she 
should not be sorry to give her child dolls, 
nor to play at madame with it; and I have 
nothing to say against this flattering idea, 
since her majesty has no other amusement. 
You will ask me, madam, how this can be 
possible ; and my answer is quite ready: 
except reading, of which she is very fond, she 
has no other amusMg occupation ; the ladies 
who might have the honour of keeping her 
company, do not come to the palace before 
five o’clock, and when the weather is warm, 
it is still later when they leave home, because 
most of them rise at eleven, dine at two or 
three o'clock, and then take their siesta ; 
they then come to the queen’s chamber, and | 
after having kneeled to kiss her hand, they | 
sit down, the greatest part without speaking. 
If her majesty and I did not keep up the_ 
conversation as much as possible, it would 
absolutely drop. If asked whether any of 
them can dance, sing, play on any instru- 
ment, are fond of walking, or play at cards, 
the answer is “‘no;’’ you will allow, madam, 
that it is difficult to make any thing of such 
persons. What they are adepts at, however, 
is, to be constantly asking favours for them- 
selves, their friends, and dependants; and | 
when they are granted, they say it is but 
right, and that they could not be refused. 


——~ 


incommoded.’ 
in the face of testimony like this, and hesitate 
to adupt so pleasant and useful a refresh- 


and are so rare in that of her friend, 





| 
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amusements for the young: 


Referring our readers to Madame de 
Maintenon’s observations on Mademoiselle 
Fleury, (given in No. 399 of The Literary 
Chronic le,) we now offer them the Princess 
des Ursin’s account of the same personage :— 

‘I am not surprised, madam, that you 
have done me the honour of informing me, 
that Mademoiselle Fleury is sister to the 
King of Spain; but [am so at your being 
ignorant of the fact, that the late Monseig- 
neur regarded her as his daughter. There 
are some things which would appear incredi- 
ble if related by any other person but your- 
self. It is a proof of great kindness on the 
part of the Princess de Conti to show so 
much anxiety to see Mademoiselle Fleury 
married, and it will be another of the king’s 
generosity to give her a sufficient dowry, so 
as to enable her to make a match which may 
console her for not being recognised for what 
she reallyis. I have heard that she has a 
good figure and is very sensible.’ 

The princess appears to have been a great 
enemy of snuff-taking; she frequently sa- 
tirises its votaries, and says, she remembers 
the time when it would not have been tole- 
rated in good society.—We have as yet of- 
fered no specimen of the princess's medical 
sagacity, though her letters are abundantly 
edifying in that particular. ‘ Being con- 
vinced,’ she remarks, ‘ that most of our com- 
plaints proceed from indigestion, I know, 
from experience, that there is no better re- 
medy than coffee, and since I have used it, 
my health has been much better, for J keep 
Lent without inconvenience, although in a 


country where every thing is scarce, and I could 


not formerly eat on a fast- day without being 
What good Catholic dare fly 


Among the other little amiabilities 
s correspondence, 
we find 
her strenuously recommending appropriate 
‘IT am pleased 
with myself in agreeing with you, in approv- 
ing of young persons enjoying themselves ; 
and [ even carry thé sentiment so far as to 
be unable to endure them, when they mani- 


ment? 
which enliven the princess's 


fest insensibility on that point: every thing 


must have its season except melancholy, 
which ought never to be indulged, as it is the 
bane of all agreeable occupations. With 
this just, if not very profound remark, we 


take our leave of the Princess Des Ursins, 


recommending her to our readers, as one of 
| the best- hearted and agreeable Sreake mana- 


gers of kings, that we ever encountered. 


often happens that, in returning thanks, they 


ask for another favour, and when they do not 
succeed, they complain loudly that the re- 
fusal is absolutely against their punto. They 
have, besides this, the good quality of not 
wishing to occupy themselves in any way: 

some of them carry chaplets round their | 
necks, with an agnus Dei, upon their shoul- 
ders, little crosses, several relics, and a ro- 
sary in their hands. All these customs may 


} 
| 
i 
| 
| 


These volumes, we repeat, form an ex 


It | tremely valuable addition to that fund of 


what may be termed, par erce/lence, and in 
more than one sense of the expression, E’rench 
information, which, in the shape of memoirs, 
diaries, and letters, has been accumulating 
for some time past. They have, however, 
one claim to attention, (besides their import- 
ant details and unquestionable authenticity,) 
which many productions of the same nature, 


referring to the same period, and treating of 


/ similar subjects, do not possess : 


whatever 


have their merit, but it must be ow ned that | the affair they develop, the story they narrate, 
tor the depravity they (often unconsciously) 


they have not that of being entertaining.’ 








| guage, 








expose, there is not, throughout the three vo- 
lumes, a single sentence calculated to alarm 
the most scrupulous on the score of delicacy, 
—and this, every thing considered, is no 
mean praise, nor should be considered asa 
trivial recommendation. The translator he 
performed his task in a creditable manner; 
and the value of the work is considerably in- 
creased by two admirably engraved portraits 
(by R. Cooper) of Madame ‘De Maintenon 
and the Princess Des Ursins. 





The Writers’ and Students’ Assistant ; ; being a 
Choice Collection of English Synonyms, Sc. 
pp- 88. 18mo. 1827. Goodluck. 


To those who, unused to composition, often 
find themselves at a loss for words which 
would elegantly or adequately express their 
ideas, this little volume will be found of very 
essential service; and even the experienced 
writer will be enabled to save time by con- 
sulting it, when a number of words expressive 
of one idea are required, or when it is neces- 
sary to discriminate between terms generally 
regarded as synonymous. 





The Animal Kingdom arranged in C ongor mity 
with its Or wanization, by the Baron C ver, 
&c. &e. be. With additional Descriptions 
of all the Species hitherto named ; of many 
not before noticed, and other original Mut- 
ter. By Epwarp Grirritn, F. L. S. 
and others. London. Whittaker. 

Tue publication of this extensive and valua- 

ble work, has filled up a vacuum, which has 

been frequently remarked upon, and long la- 

mented. The modern improvements “and 
discoveries in the science of zoology, pos- 
sessed no adequate representative in our lan- 
till the appearance of these volumes: 

‘and while,’ observes Mr. Griffith, ‘ the na- 

turalists of the Continent have been zealously 

and rapidly enlarging the extent, and deter- 
mining the limits of the various departments 
of the animal kingdom, we have evinced but 
little solicitude to participate in their labours, 
or to emulate their acquirements.’ This re- 
proach can be no longer directed against our 
literature ; and to Mr. Griffith, the thanks of 
the public are due, for having rescued it from 
such opprobrium. It was at first the object 
of this gentleman, and those who united with 
him in the undert: iking, to invest their la- 
bours with the attractive claims of origina- 
lity; but the reflection that almost the en- 
tire system, as well as great portion of the 
materials, would be derived from the illus- 
trious naturalist, who has conferred so many, 
and such important benefits upon the science 
of organized nature, induced the determ:na- 
tion to translate the whole of his compendium 
of zoology, the Reene Animal, and to make 
such additions as might render the present 
work not merely useful to the naturalist as a 
book of pure science, but also universally in- 
teresting as a general zoological biography, 
and ornamental as containing original and 
well-executed illustrations. Such were the 
intentions of Mr. Griffith and his coadju- 
tors, and the result of their efforts is now 
before the public ina shape as honourable 

to themselves, as it is gratifying to their rea l- 

ers, and essentially of service to the interests 
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— 
of science. As no extracts, however copious, 
could afford an idea of the valuable contents 
of these volumes, we shall conclude with the 
brief statement that Cuvier has been admira- 
bly translated, that the additional descrip- 
tions are full of popular aud entertaining 
matter, and that of the illustrations, the 
sreater part are from original drawings, and 
all are excellent. 














_—s 
ORIGINAL 
PAPER WARS. 

Paper wars are, generally speaking, extreme- 
ly uned.fying to any but the parties immedi- 
ately interested in them. They arise for the 
most part out of trifles, and therefore it is no- 
thing strange that their conduct and conclu- 
sion should be like their origin—trifling ; 
however, they have some attractions to 
those who are ever on a search after the gro- 
tesque. Itis amusing to observe the change 
in style, which marks the change in temper ; 
to see how the nicely-rounded and swelling 
period of cordiality dwindles down into the 
curt cynical sentence of wrath ; to watch how 
the length of the epistle varies in inverse pro- 
portion to the length of the quarrel; and 
mark how the slobbering ‘ dear sir’ is gradu- 
ally diminished into the ultimate churlish 
crowl —‘sir!’ Henry Eardley Leicester, Esq., 
and Uriah Blessington Daubeny, Esq., were 
both friends of ours, who chose to quarrel 
with each other about splitting a hair, or 
some such inconsiderable difference. We, 
being the mutual friend of both parties, 
were referred to by either side, and thus had 
the felicity cf acquiring the following cor- 
respondence, to which the aforesaid dispute 
gave birth. It is too good to be lost. 


My dear fellow,—--I called the other day 
in Grafton Street, and learned there, to my 
utter surprise, that you told Miss Amelia 
Hodvkins that I wore bright buttons on my 
coat at the last Bury ball. Now, as you well 
know that she has a particular aversion to 
bright buttons, and that I wished to stand 
we'lin her favour, I must say that I consider 
you were acting no very friendly part by me 
inso doing My fillies are in fine condition. 
I shall back Fan stoutly at the next spring 
meeting. Old Boxer beat the Westminster 
dog in twenty minutes; I'll back him against 
your puppy for fifty guineas. 

I remain, my dear fellow, very truly your’s, 

Henry Earpvey LEIcester. 

My dear fellow,—I found your's on my 
breakfast-table this morning; I did not know 
that I was letting the cat out of the bag when 
I was quizzing your toggery at the Bury ball; 
however, had I been in your place, I should 
have put a good face upon the matter, and 
told her I did not care a button about her 
likes or dislikes. It is a devilish bad thing 
When girls set up for an opinion of their own. 
You must put a running snafle upon her, if 
you really have any serious designs upon her 
Purse or person, — I'll back the puppy against 
Boxer, and take five to four on Fan. 

I remain, my dear fellow, very truly your’s, 

Unian Buesgincroy DavuBeyy. 
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My dear sir,—When one gentleman af- { 
fronts or offends another without any ostensi- 
ble motive, it is generally customary, accord- 
ing to the laws of good breeding, to make 
some amends for the injury, and not to ag- 
gravate it by further insult. I flatter myself 
with feeling a most disinterested regard for 
Miss Amelia Hodgkins; and, therefore, I re- 
quest that you will desist from mentioning 
her name with so much levity. I'll give you 
five to four on Fan. 

I remain, dear sir, your obedient servant, 

Henny E. Leicester, 

My dear sir,—What the deuce is all this 
rooking about? A button and a great over 
grown girl! Why, I shall begin to think 
that you have taken leave of your seven 
senses, if you continue to talk in this way 
about disinterested attachments, when the 
object of your regard is worth sixty thousand 
pounds. Let me tell you, the interest of 
sixty thousand pounds—I mean charms— 
is a very pretty thing to be attached to. I 
take your offer on Fan. 

I remain, dear sir, your obedient servant, 

Uniau B. Dauseny. 

Dear sir,—You seem resolved to persist in 
affronting me. After the wanton insult in 
your last, I feel myself bound to expect an 
apology, or I shall drop any further inter- 
course. Your's, kc. &c. 

H. E. Lercester. 


Dear sir,—I did not think you were fool 
enough to be so easily affronted. I make it 
a rule never to make an apology to any man, 
be he who he will. Your’s, &e. &e. 


U. B. DausBeyy. 
Sir,—‘ Go to" —H1. E. L. 
Sir,—U. B.D. 








STANZAS. 


I saw a meteor in the air 
Irradiate night’s gloom ; 

With fitful beam and lurid glare, 
Like torchlight in a tomb,— 

So rapid was its brilliant tlight, 
So soon it pass’d away, 

It seemed to baffle mortal siglit, 
Like scenes of fairy day. 


One moment since I marked it gleam 
Athwart the northern sky ; 

And now it seems like some gay dream 
Of happy infancy. 

How true an emblem of the light 
Of joy within the breast, 

Which, while it lingers, gives delight, 
But sinks too soon to rest! 





SONNET. 
Written at Robertsbridge, Sussex, in 1823. 


Hatt to ye, sunny hours ! may ye remain 

Balmy as now, while ’tis my doom to stay 

Amid these lovely scenes.—Sol! may thy ray 
Continue gloriously calm, and may 

Each hill and vale, each mead and flowery plain 
Beneath thy smile bloom grateful and look gay !— 
Soon must I seek Life’s fevered haunt again— 
Soon ’mid the gloom of cities must I stray, 

And pondering there, too oft look back with pain 
On hours that now too fleetiy pass away ! 

Soon shall I cease, in garden or green lane, 

To woo the muse and pen the happy lay,— 

Soon must I seek,—but murmuring is vain ;— 
Next year will bring its rusal holyday. D. 





CONTINENTAL SCENES. 
THE JESUIT. 


[ was returning, after having escorted, as far 
as the village of Partin, three former compa- 
nions in arms; they had been accused of 
carbonarism, and were about to be conducted 
to Strasburg, there to be tried by a military 
commission, as accessaries to a conspiracy 
against the Bourbon government. 

I found that I was nervy the burying 
ground of Pere la Chaise; the solemnity of 
this last asylum suited the tone of my spirits, 
and I wished to enter it, that I might place 
a flower on the tomb ofa friend and fellow 
student—the young, the unfortunate Lalle- 
ment, who had been assassinated the year 
before, under the windows of the Tuileries, 
by one of the king’s soldiers. 

It was a lovely morning; the sun shone 
brightly on the marble tombs; a namber of 
birds, perched amid the funereal trees which 
grow abundantly in this abode of death, were 
hymning the return of day. I walked slowly 
onward, contemplating in silence, as I passed, 
the tombs that recalled the memory of some 
friend to humanity ; the humble stone which 
some pious maiden was watering with her 
tears; the touching epitaph placed by a sor- 
rowing father on the tomb of a cherished 
son ; the flowers, the garlands, the withering 
wreaths, which the hand of a husband, a bro- 
ther, or a friend had placed over the ashes 
that were mouldering beneath. I found a 
charm amid this scene of desolation ; I felt 
a tender melancholy as I gazed on these silent 
dwellings, adorned by the cyprus, inhabited 
by death, and encompassed by mourning. 
Here all men are equal; here perishes the 
despotism of kings; here ends the sufferings 
of the slave. 

I had passed by the obelisk which con- 
tained the ashes of him, whom the heroes of 
his age have called ‘ the favourite child of 
victory.’ I had visited the tomb of the cele- 
brated actress, to whom the fanaticism ofa 
priest had refused Christian burial; I had 
passed before a stone without inscription, 
on which an old soldier was furtively 
placing a branch of laurel, and which I 
thought I recognised as the tomb of Marshal 
Ney. Near me was a cenotaph of a simple 
and massive form; it was that erected to 
Moliére: a man stood before it, and read 
aloud the inscription, ‘ Moliére /—This, then, 
is the monument erected to thy glory, thou, 
whose genius they call imperishable! If 
earth hid thee not, thou shouldst learn the 
power of our hate; but those, who inherited 
thy talent, they should know what reward 
awaits the daring jeerer at hypocrisy. Worthy 
model of the Diderots, the Voltaires; auda- 
cious author of Tartuffe, curses on thee !!’ 
Thus spoke the man who stood before me, 
disturbing by the rustling of his long black 
robe the solitudes of Pére la Chaise; he 
stretched forth his hand over the marble that 
sheltered the a-hes of the poet; his eye, dark 
in moody meditation, wandered round the 
tomb; he saw me, and moved on; [ fol- 
lowed him; his eye glanced for a moment 
on the ancient mausoleum where Heloise 


reposes beside her Abelard, mutilated by the 
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savage fury of the Chanoise Fulbert, and 
a hideous smile wrinkled his ugly visage. 
Iaving reached the noble monument erected 
to the learned Monge, he stopped ; his fea- 
tures recovered their former severity, and the 
words curses! vengeance! burst from his 
lips. 
splendour and of filth, visible in the distance; 
he bowed before the cross placed on the sum- 
mit of its highest building, vowed to defend 
it, and to use skill, fraud, and force, to re- 
store France to the sons of Loyola. I had 
reached the tomb of Lallemont; it was the 
anniversary of his death. This part of the 
garden was filled with soldiery ; and beyond 
the enclosure bands of the gensd’armes pur- 
sued, sword in hand, an immense crowd of 
young men, belonging to the schools of law 
and medicine, who had come in a body to 
render funereal honours to their fellow-stu- 
dent. 1 approached the tomb, and placed 
on it my wreath of flowers. The man in 
black had followed me; he had seen my 
offering, and I saw joy sparkle in his eyes : 
I saw him approach a gend’arme, show him 
a card, on which was written Montrouge, and 
point me out as a liberal, and an enemy to 
religion. I was immediately arrested, and 
led, handcuffed, through the streets of Paris, 
to La Salle St. Martin, and from thence to 
the prison de la Force, where [ continued 
for eight days, associated with the vilest 
malefactors. 





Statistics. —The Statistical Table of the 
States of Europe, published annually by the 
Almanack of Gotha, has long enjoyed the 
esteem of the learned of all countries. That 
for 1827 is drawn up with increased care and 
correctness. For instance, the revenue of Rus- 
sia, which was estimated at only 268,000,000 
of francs, is now stated at 338,000,000, a 
sum exactly equal to the revenue of Aus- 
tria. That of Prussia, which was stated 
at 247,000,000, is now estimated only at 
193,000,000. The sum of the revenues of 
these 3 powers make a total of 869,000,000, 
aud that of France is 920,000,000. Thus 
we see that this kingdom is not only as rich 
as Austeia, Russia, and Prussia together, but 
that it has an overplus of 51,000,000, which 
is equal to the revenue of several powers of 
the second order, such as Portugal, Sardi- 
nia, and Sweden. England, according to 
the same table, will raise this year a sum 
of 1,410,000,000, but the interest of its 
debt being 750,000,000, there will remain 
650 000,000 for the public expenses. For 
this reason the budget of every branch of the 
public service is smaller, with a few excep- 
tions, than that which is allotted to the same 
branch by the French Chambers. It appears 
that on an average, the Frenchman contri- 
butes 11 per cent. of his income to the public 
expenditure, while the Englishman contri- 
butes 25 per cent.— koile.—This statement 
is more than likely to produce hasty judg- 
ments: the power of different states is not to 
be judged of merely by their revenue, but by 
the comparative influence that revenue may 
produce; the slightest reflection will mani- 
fest that 1000 francs will procure much more 
in one country than in another. 


lie looked towards Paris, that seat of 
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TO ° 


Farras thou art, I would not be 
The heart that fondly worships thee ; 

Thougi all the charms that ever bless'd, 

The wondering eye were thine confess'd. 

L would not be that tortured thing, 

For every vain caprice to sting ; 

Wrung, scorned, and soothed, that it may bear 
Yet deeper pain and not despair, 

Feeling thy tyranny, yet still 

In worship, bending to thy will; 

I would not be that abject thing 

For thrice the beauty thou couldst biing ; 

Pure as may be thy far descent, 

With even one caitiff name unblent; 

Rich as thy jewelled worth may be, 

I would not link my fate to thee, 

To gain the honours of thy name, 

Thy mighty wealth as mine to claim. 

There's pride in that dark searching eye, 

That while thon livest, will never die ; 

There’s pride in that high haughty mien, 

That ne’er will leave that brow serene ; 

The pride of gold is in thy heart, 

And thence it never will depart ; 

And love and pride, how can they be, 
Sojourners in one sanctuary ? 


— DE-—. 
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A new Practical Treatise on the Three Pri- 


mitive Colours, assumed as a perfect System | 


of Rudimental Information; simplifying 
their universal Powers, in regular Order of 
Gradation, into colourless Darkness when 
equilaterally concentrated ; their Variations 
Jrom one Colour to another, by their circu- 
lar Communion; their Expansion by the 
Power of Light; and their Effects under 


the united Influence of Light and Shade, xe. and slate, completing the nine principal ma- 


By Cuartes Hayrer, Portrait-Painter. | 


pp. 30. Booth, 1826. 
lew persons will, we believe, be inclined to 
dissent from the opinion expressed by Mr. 
Hayter, that an acquaintance with all such 


sably necessary to their effective pursuits. 
And perhaps, although the truth of the ob- 
servation may not be very apparent to the 
uninitiated, in none of their various branches 


than in that which relates to colours. 
possession of the simple materials is but too 
often supposed to constitute every requisite 


and it is not till genius becomes wearied with 
fruitless exertion that the discovery is made 
that without a due regard to the ‘ natural re- 


lationship of colours,’ to use an apt term of | 
Mr. Hayter’s, a clear and effective style of 


colouring is utterly beyond the attainment of 
the student. The knowledge in question is, 
in fact, as necessary to the artist as grammar 
to the author, nor could it be dispensed from 
a more welcome quarter than the present— 
none but a painter can rightly understand 
the wants of a painter. 

From these remarks, it will be readily un- 
derstood that, in our opinion, Mr. Hayter’s 
time and talents have not, in the present in- 
stance, been employed to an idle and vision- 
ary purpose. His book cannot, we think, 


| fail to be of essential service, as a satisfactory 


The | the nine colours of the system, as affected by 
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and comprehensive exposition of the gradual 
multiplication of tints producible from the 
three primitive colours. 

Mr. Hayter’s system 1s founded upon the 
following axioms:—‘ ist. That yellow, red, 
and blue, are entire colours of themselves, 
and cannot be produced by the mixture of 
any other colours. 

‘2dly. Yellow, red, and blue, contain the 
sole properties of producing all other colours 
whatsoever, as to colour, by mixtures arising 
entirely among themselves, without the aid 
of a fourth ;— 

‘3dly. Because, by mixing proper portions 
of the three primitives together, black is ob- 
tained, providing for every possible Cegree of 
shadow. 

‘4thly. And every practical degree ef light 
is obtained by diluting any of the colours, as 
above producible; or in oil-painting, by the 
mixture of white paint. 

‘S5thly. All transient or prismatic effects 
can be imitated with the three primitive co- 
lours, as permanently considered, but only 
in the same degree of comparison as white 
bears to light. 

‘é6thly. There are no other materials, iy 
which colour is found, that are possessed of 
any of the foregoing perfections.’ 

Mr. Ilayter illustrates his remarks by dia- 
grams, which gradually develop the forma- 
tion of ‘every tincture that can convey any 
idea of the term colour.” Thus the union of 
yellow with red forms orange, yellow and 
blue produce green, and red with blue form 
purple. ‘These are naturally the first produc- 
tions of the parent colours,’ and they in turn 
produce three others, viz.—olive, brown, 


terials for the use of painting. From these 
every possible gradation is formed, ending in 
blackness. The whole of the combinations 
are displayed, at one view, in a new and very 


‘ingenious diagram, of which Mr. Llayter 
mathematical learning as can be applied to 
the service of the fine arts is almost indispen- | 


claims the honour of the invention, and 
which he terms his ¢ Ultimatum.’ 
The second plate represents what Mr. 


Hayter calls the ‘ Painter's Compass,’ and 


shows the gradations from the full colour to 


its total evaporation into light :— 
is such learning more essential to the student | 


Plate II]. shows ‘ three degrees of each ot 


‘ various degrees of shade, expressing the sim- 


for producing the tints ofa Titian ora Claude; | 





ple effect of the absence of light, and proving 
that the increase of shade, unaffected by te- 
flections, does not increase the local colour. 

We shall conclude our extracts with tie 
following laws of light, shade, and _ reflec- 
tions, which are well worthy of the attentive 
consideration of the student :— . 

‘14. Reflecting surfaces tincture the od- 
jects reflected on with their colour, propor 
tionately with their distance from each other, 
and the angle under which light operates. 

€2. The general prevailing colour of hight 
tinctures every object within its influence: 
for instance, observe the whole hemiuspuct’ 
at the time of a warm sun-setting. 

‘3. The power of light, particularly Sune 
shine, increases the warmth, and weakens the 
local colours, of all the cold class of colours, 
which are blue, green, aud purple; fort: 
stance, grass, which in shade appears @ COM 
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vefreshing green, will appear almost yellow 
in sunshine. 

‘4. The warmth of parts, or breadths, which 
ie under a partial degree of shade, where the 
ower of lights from surrounding matter pre- 
vails, is accounted for by the quantity of such 
secondary light, and their local colours. 

«5 When a white surface reflects on the 
shadowy part of any colour, it looks paler 
than the lighted parts of such colour; but 
te power of the shadow holds it inferior 
with regard to light. 

‘¢. Glossy surfaces reccive the form and 
colour of all objects locally, according to 
their purity, and reflects them accordingly. 

‘7, Every colour that is reflected on by tts 
own colour, is enriched thereby; according 
to the strength of light on the reflector. 

‘g. Every colour that is reflected on by 
its directly opposite colour, will be neutra- 
lized thereby; such as, green against red, 
hlue against orange, or purple against yellow, 
in an equivalent degree with the power of 
light. 

‘9. If any two approximate colours reflect 
the one on the other, its tincture will approach 
the appearance of that compound which the 
two colours would make by mixing them. 

‘10. The direct opposite to any one of the 
primitive colours, is an equal compound of 
the other two. 

‘11. The middle colour, or medium, ina 
warm effect, is red. 

‘12. The middle colour, or medium, be- 
tween light and darkness, in the gradations 
of a cold effect, is green.’ 

Thus far we have accompanied our author 
without any disparaging observation. 
fore, however, we quit his work, we would 
make the following remarks:—Mr. Ilayter 
takes as his three primitives, yellow gamboge, 
red lake, and prussian blue. Now it must 
be obvious to all who are acquainted with 
colours, that red lake is not the érue red ; in- 
deed, Mr. Hayter himself makes the same 
observation, and directs that a certain portion 
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consequence of a struggling after unnecessary 
dignity of language. We should not have 
considered ourselves authorized to notice 
these defects, were it not manifest that the 
are likely to affect the utility of Mr. Hayter's 
labours. In support of our remark, we have 
only to refer the reader to the title-page. 
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BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


Wr. have always been in the habit of consi- 


dering the British [nstitution as the least at- 


tractive of the four exhibitions of the works 
of British artists. 
people who are less decided gourmands in 
their love of the arts, will exclaim loudly 


} 
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In the first place, although | 


been so prolific, and of which his daughter is 
said to be the model. 

Sir William Beechey’s ‘ Psyche’ is a mis- 
nomer. It is evidently a portrait, and ofa 
fine woman; but without the aid of a cata- 
logue, we should certainly have never disco- 
vered that it was intended as a ‘ Psyche.’ 

Pickersgill’s * Medora,’ which appeared 
in last year’s Royal Academy Exhibition, 
has not improved, in our opinion, on a se- 
cond view. It never was one of our favou- 
rites. The head is, we believe, a study from 
his own daughter. 

E. Landseer has some charming pictures, 
and among them his ‘ Chevy Chase,’ which 


gained him so many admirers at Somerset 


against our conscience,—there is not so ex- | 


tensive a collection as at the Royal Academy, 
or at the Gallery in Suffolk Street. Secondly ; 


many of the best pictures exhibited at the 
ee P | view between the Spaniards and Peruvians,’ 


Institution, have usually regaled our epi- 
curean sight at Somerset House only a few 


is less attractive than the Water-Colour Exhi- 
bition ; because, having previously witnessed 
the extensive powers of oil in the Academy, 
it is ‘refreshing’ to observe the efforts of 
genius in less capable materials. 
Notwithstanding these objections, the Bri- 
tish Institution has a strong hold upon our 
affections, one principal cause of which is, 
that it is the means of enabling many a de- 
serving artist to dispose of his pictures advan- 
tageously, when they would otherwise remain 
in his attelier as so many dead weights upon 
his spirits. Besides, we are not easily sur- 
feited, and, therefore, pay our shilling and 
gaze on a former acquaintance with a very 
considerable degree of satisfaction after all. 
But to our more immediate object: upon 
the whole, we think we have seen better, and 
are sure we have seen worse collections than 
this year presents. Of the two large pic- 


| tures, which, to judge from their advertise- 


of yellow be added to correct its pink effect. | 
But is not some confusion likely to arise in | 
the mind of the student from the use of a! 


compound as a primitive, and would not car- 
mine have answered the purpose more com- 
pletely in every respect? We are aware 
that carmine, to use a painter's expression, 


Mies, and that, therefore, it is by no means 


But 


a general favourite with English artists. 


for the present purpose, this defect would Le | 


of lity] 


‘© Or no consequence; and, indeed, the 
‘ane objection applies, in a certain degree, 
to the use of red lake. 

Our second remark relates to the unfortu- 
nate style in which Mr. Ilayter’s ideas are 
expressed. The unexampled length of many 
of the sentences, their extreme verbosity, and 
te perpetual recurrence of far-fetched and 
high-sounding expressions, frequently render 
ne meaning of the author exceedingly diffi- 
Cultorattainment. We have no right to de- 
mand, nor do we expect, elegance of compo- 
‘tion ina work not intended as a literary 
production, Had Mr. Hayter been of the 
‘ame opinion, there is, we think, little doubt 
that the faults of which we complain would 
Lave been avoided, as they are evidently the 
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ments, the British Institution consider their 
principal attractions, we can say nothing 
very high. Arnold’s ‘ Blowing up of the 
L’Orient’ is a fine picture, but has not, we 
think, quite sufficient depth of colouring. 


| 





Drummond’s ‘ Admiral de Winter delivering | 


his Sword to Lord Duncan after the Battle 
of Camperdown,’ is not at all to our taste ; 
the two principal figures, of which much 
might have been made, appear to us rather 
contemptible. Lord Duncan comes tripping 
along with a most unsailor-like gait, and the 
right arm, extended to receive the sword, is 


as stiff as if it were merely a cork substitute. |... ee meer 
' justice, and is besides too large for his powers, 


De Winter, too, is a poor-looking fellow, 
with nothing indicative of his situation®. 
These two pictures are presents from the 
Institution to Greenwich Hospital. 


Ilouse, has lost none of its powers of attrac- 
tion. We are glad to find it marked as sold, 

H. P. Briggs, in addition to * Othello re- 
lating his Adventures,’ and ‘ The First Inter- 


presents a charming piece, which we prefer 


months before; and, thirdly, the Institution | either of the former, representing: a scene 


from The Two Gentlemen of Verona. Shak- 
speare finds another of his plays delightfully 
illustrated in Stephanoff’s Catherine and Pe- 
truchio. Stephanoff has also another very 
clever picture, ‘The Inconstant:’ he is an ad- 
mirable artist in his way. 

Ifaydon has one very small picture, very 
unworthy of him: itis an old man’s head, 
without character or any thing else to recom- 
mend it. Ile calls it ‘ Dozing;’ he must 
have been dozing when he painted it. 

Glover’s landscapes are, as usual, delicious. 
One, in particular, ‘ Gold Rill Beck and 
Place Fell, near Ulleswater,’ deties every at- 
tempt at praise. 

G.S. Newton has a pretty head entitled 
‘The Forsaken,’ and one which does not 
please us, called *The Adieu.” The latter 
has been engraved for one of the annual 
pocket-books, in which it takes the name of 
the former— The Forsaken.” How is this? 
This is endeavouring to illustrate Shakspeare’s 
line—* The rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet,’ with a vengeence. 

There is a picture, by Theodore Lane, en- 
titled. * An Ifour before the Duel,’ which 
promises something better than we have ever 
yet seen from his pencil. It is, however, 


much better in idea than in execution. 


| views. 


| Christ,’ (vide RA. Catalogue, 1826). 
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Il. foward has three very charming pro- 


ductions. Those who last year visited the 
Royal Academy will remember his ‘Sabrine’ 


and his ‘ Hylas carried off by the Nymphs,’ , 


they cannot be otherwise than gratified with 
their re appearance in the present collection. 
His third is a ‘Florentine Girl,’ another of 
those charming heads of which his pencil has 


* There is, however, in the left-hand corner a very 


clever and peculiarly characteristic figure of a British » 
! seaman, 


Stanfield and Daniell have some good sea 
D. Roberts, as usual, is very happy 
in his old domestic architecture. 

R. Westall exhibits his ‘ Entombing of 
It is 


| not a subject to which he is capable of doing 


It has all his usual mannerism, and is very 
coldly coloured. Northcote’s ‘Christ's Agony 
in the Garden’ pleases us as little. 

What could induce the council to admit 
‘ Magnus Foil with his Daughters visiting 
Norna,’ by Miss Ann Beaumont? It is so 
ludicrously bad, that we are quite sure our 
gallantry (and we have our share) would not 
have prevented its instant expulsion. 

We are glad to find a very considerable 
number of the best pictures marked, ‘ sold.’ 
We observed many purchases while we were 
in the room. 
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RETROSPECTION, 
Tue brilliant morn of life is past! the noon 
Just at is close :—Pilgcim of earth, cast back 
Thine eye and view that misty bourn which thou 


Hust in the sunshine, storm, and darkness past. 


How dim, how cloudy all the distant view, 
How lost to sight and mind are half its scenes. 
And ah! how painful is the retrospect— 
For few have been the sweet Elysian vales, 
On which the summer light of pleasure shone, 
Flinging its hues of beauty o’er each bud 
And transient-blowing flower thy feet have trod ; 
Their path has been through the drear wilderness 
And howling desart, beat with wintery storm. 
Yet hast thou, in thy weary journey, past 
Though short thy stay, the empurpled bowers 
of bliss, 
Where Love amid eternal roses dwells, 
Making his own bright heaven,—and thou hast 
sipp'd [forth 
From fountains that amid those bowers fling 
Their nectar streams, till wild, and drunk with 
joys 
Reckless of what might come—of futu.2 storm, 
And disappointment and heart-racking care, 
Thou gavest up all to pleasure O the soul 
Of high-wrought sensibility will snatch, 
In the voluptuous horn, the bow] of bliss, 
When held by beauty with heart-thrilling eye, 
And quaff it though he dies '——But oh, ’tis 
past !— 
The bowers are faded, and wild desarts far 
Behind thee mingled with the bloomy groves 
Into the blue dim distance, which thy steps 
Shall never more retrace !—'Tis past, for aye!— 
And where are now those friends—those dear- 
loved friends, 
That smiled upou thee at the banquet-hour, 
And to the mantling cup of revelry 
Gave tenfold zest—tleir mirthful songs have 
ceased 
To captivate thy ear—Those whom the hand 
Of Death seized not, foisook thee when thy 
steps 
Verged on the stormy desart, nor one tear 
Gave to thy miseries—tempests on thee beat 
And thou wast left alone to struggle, 
Or sink in misery’s gulf. 
And where is she 
Whose eyes beamed heaven upon thee in the 
hour 
Of blissful splendour—who at midnight masque 
And minstrelsy and banquet, sled o’er all 
Rapture unutterable ?—She, too, is false— 
And smiles in younger, happier lover’s arms, 
Amid those rose-clad sunny bowers which thou 
Shalt never more revisit. 
Bless’d would be 
Thy fate, poor pilgrim, couldst thou end at once 
Thy weary journey—Thou hast felt too long 
The stings of falsehood, drank too deep of woe, 
And found that allis worthless vanity 
Beneath the moon, to wish one further step 
To move adown life’s dark declivity. 
The sun is set-—'Tis dimness all behind, 
And darker still before !—Sad, sad must be 
Thy dismal lot, if thou shouldst onward go, 
Die, then, poor pilgrim, die, and be at rest. 
J, F. PENNIE. 
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THE DRAMA. 
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Turatre Royat Drury Lanr.— Operas 
of late years, independently of their music, 
have proved such wretched dramatic repre- 
sentations of character, that the pleasure de- 
rived from sweet sounds has been more than 
counterbalanced by paucity of action and 











absurdity of situation. It has been consi- 
dered useless to produce a plot for an opera 
with any thing like interest about it; and 
the only requisites have been a few fine 
scenes, a few incongruous speeches, and 
a few fine airs, (possibly only so considered 
by their composers.) The public, much to 
their shame, have allowed many of these 
vehicles for music to pass uncondemned, 
and have often praised the singer, when they 
ought to have censured even his introduction. 
These kind of operas have been brouglit 
forward so frequently, and have proved so 
successful, in spite of their lack of every 
thing calculated to make them so, that, 
on Saturday evening last, we visited Drury 
Lane Theatre, with a presentiment that we 
should gape through three hours of rank non- 
sense; listen to a good song or two; hear 
the plaudits of hirelings, and of those who 
praise they know not why, and then return 
to write a critique on something unworthy of 
criticism. For once, however, we were agree- 
ably disappointed ; instead of ribaldry, we 
had much good sense; instead of want of 
interest, much bustling action; and instead 
of a feeble winding up of plot, a clear and ex- 
planatory scene, worth in itself some twenty 
operas at which we have gaped, lounged, 
and taken snuff, to keep our drowsy faculties 
awake. 

Before entering into a detail of the plot of 
the comic opera of Englishmen in India, we 
shall give our opinion of the music, which is 
by Bishop. An overture, noisy, yet possess- 
ing some melody, ushered in a chorus by 
Kast Indians, which was tolerably well sung. 
From the strength of the instrumental accom- 
paniment, and the somewhat feebleness of 
voice on the part of the choral singers, we 
could hardly distinguish the merit of these 
opening strains. Of the airs, plentifully in- 
terspersed through the piece, we can speak 
on the whole favourably: the first, sung by 
Braham, ‘ It was not a shape finely rounded 
by grace,’ is ftowing; some of its cadenzas are 
peculiarly happy, and the manner in which 
it was executed gave additional charms to 
the melody, and caused its repetition. A 
comic song, by Harley, likewise received a 
similar distinction ; but it did not please us. 
There is a slowness of movement, and an 
affettuoso style about 1{ almost incompatible 
with humourous expression. ‘ When first 
from merry England's shore,’ Braham, is 
bold and energetic, but common place ;_no- 
thing but the artist’s exertions could possibly 
have elicited the applause which it received. 
* Brow where lofty thought reposes,’ an air 
addressed to a portrait, and sung by Miss 
Stephens, is rather happy, but the manner in 
which this lady executed her vocal portion of 
the opera was so execrably bad, that no com- 
position, however excellent, could receive a 
due share of justice at her hands. Much as 
we have admired, and do admire, the abili- 
ties of this daughter of song, we yet must 
have the honesty to state that, on the present 
occasion, she seemed to forget all her former 
efforts and renown, and at once to descend 
from an enviable height to a level with the 
many. We are aware that circumstances 
may impair the brilliancy of a voice, and 





render notes flat and spiritless; but a cold 
or any other temporary impediment cannot 
cause want of taste, discordant bursts of tone, 
and evident carelessness of execution. The 
song, ‘ Firm as Oak, and free from Care,’ by 
Bedford, a bass composition, is one of the 
finest airs in the opera. The change of time, 
when near the conclusion of the verse, and 
the expression given to the words by the 
music, particularly to the line, ‘And the ship 
steady goes,’ are admirable, and form one of 
Bishop’s happiest hits. We cannot go on 
particularizing each air, duet, &c. in a piece 
which took four hours in its representation ; 
yet we must not pass over the finale to the 
second act, which, we consider, chaste, ele- 
gant, varied, and beautiful: it is some time 
since so finished a piece of harmony met our 
ear. 

Now for the plot, and in order to give our 
readers as correct an idea of it as possible, 
we think we cannot do better than mention 
that Colonel Oswald, a victorious commander, 
had, in his earlier years, at the sacking of a 
native town, in Hindostan, received from the 
hands of an hostile chieftain, a young female 
child ; this infant, Gulnare, he brought up in 
the most humane and attentive manner, and 
on embarking for England, left her under the 
guardianship of Sir Matthew Scraggs, a 
wealthy though low-born individual.  Al- 
most unconscious of her partiality, Gulnare 
had let gratitude ripen into love, and the co- 
lonel’s portrait proves her bosom’s friend. 
Ife has been absent four years, and is ex- 
pected every ship, when the opera opens. 
The first scene represents an Ludiaman lying 
in the river Ganges, and the landing of many 
Europeans. Among the numerous suitors Gul- 
nare’s charms attract, is Capt. Tancred, ¢Bra- 
ham,) who engages much of her regard from 
his reciting the various feats of war in which 
he and Colonel Oswald had been engaged. 
The attention he receives from her, he ima- 
vines to be the effects of a reciprocal attach- 
ment, and, in consequence, he beconies her 
most impassioned suitor. We must, how- 
ever, mention, that on the eve of the colonel’s 
arrival, Mirza, the uncle of Gulnare, seeks an 
interview with his niece, and endeavours to 
prevail on her to forsake her European habits, 
and return to her native home. ‘This, for the 
present, she refuses, and meets the beloved of 
her heart with most intense feeling. The co- 
lonel, who left her a playful child, is asto- 
nished to find her an elegant young lady, 
and, as might be expected, he falls despe- 
rately in love with her. His new-formed 
hopes are, however, disappointed, by Sit 
Matthew informing him that her affections 
are placed on Capt. Tancred. Abandoning 
all idea of his own happiness, his only aim !s 
now to make her, as he supposes, happy; 
and Capt. Tancred, arriving very oppor 
tunely, the colonel gives his adopted daugh- 
ter away, turns aside to conceal his own 
emotion, whilst Gulnare, agitated and hurt, 
leaves the apartment, meets Mirza, and is by 
him carried off. The fugitives are pursued 
and taken, explanations ensue, and the 
worthy colonel and his amiable charge §3!9 
the consent of her uncle, and are eventually 
married. 
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But it is in the under-plot, and in the 
well-contrasting of character, that the gist and 
humour of this opera consist. Sir Matthew 
Scragzs was admirably enacted by Dowton. 
Although enormously wealthy, Sir Matthew 
has none of the pride of riches about him, for 
he talks as familiarly of his father’s "bacco- 
shop in Cowcross and of his uncle's establish- 
ment for baked sheeps’ heads in St. Giles’s, 
as if he had never left those two classical 
spots. It 1s not possible to give any ade- 
quate description of the effect with which 
Dowton supported this somewhat original 
character. His acting was rich, racy, and ex- 
quisite ; and the calm humour with which his 
sareastic sentences were delivered obtained 
unanimous applause. Lady Scraggs had for 
her representive Mrs. Davison ; the airs of 
family pride, the attempt at fashionable 
manners, and the squeamishness of the fine 
lady, were most ably depicted: and some of 
the scenes where she endeavours to instil a 
degree of consequence into her bluff and 
blunt spouse, who meets her advances with 
renewed vulgarity, were distinguished for 
excellent acting. Miss Sally Scraggs, the 
niece of Sir Matthew, was cleverly sustain- 
ed by Miss Kelly. Mer penchant for the 
stage was inimitably delineated; and her 
quotations, situations, attitude, action, and 
utterance, “often convulsed a most numerous 
audience with hearty laughter. Her theatri- 
cal propensity is at last gratified by the intro- 
duction of Tom Tape, an itinerant taylor, just 
landed in India, and who, recommended to 
her uncle, has entered his house to receive an 
order. Ilarley, who represested this dandy, 
was a fit double for Miss Kelly; and as 
pretty a piece of spouting was delivered by 
them as ever honoured an amateur assem- 
blage. Eventually he carries her off, marries 
her, and discovers a great aunt in the person 
of Lady Scraggs, whose father, to the great 
joy of Sir Matthew, turns out to have been a 
painter and glazier in Helstone, in Cornwall. 
The story is then wound up in excellent 
style, and the opera concludes with a noisy 
chorus. 

There are several minor characters intro- 
duced, which serve to enliven the rest; and 
Gattie, as a French count, and Miss I. Pa- 
ton, as a waiting-maid, supported their re- 
spective parts with considerable eclat. Mr. 
Wallack’s Mirza was worthy of his melo-dra- 
matic fame; and the colonel of Cooper was 
chaste, feeling, and correct. 

We have now merely to add, that English- 
men in India was received throughout with 
warm and enthusiastic favour, and was an- 
nounced for repetition without a sound of 
discontent. 

We have no doubt this opera will become, 
as it deserves to be, a standard favourite. 


Covent Ganpen.— Tuesday being the 





anniversary of the martyrdom of King) 


Charles, the evening was devoted to the per- 
formance of sacred music, including an Ode 
to the Memory of his Royal Ilighness the 
Duke of York, and a selection from Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, and other eminent com- 
posers, 
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VARIETIES. 


EPIGRAM FROM THE FRENCH, 
Tuov speakest ill of me, 
And I speak well of thee: 
Luckless art thoun—luckless am I, 
For every body knows—both lie. 

Beethoven, the greatest musical genius of 
the age, is now in a forlorn state of dropsy 
at Vienna. He had but just sufficient strength, 
when the last account left him, to sign an ac- 
knowledgment for an elegant set of the works 
of Handel, (forty volumes folio of Arnold’s 
edition,) presented to him, free of all cost, by 
his friend and admirer, M. Stumpff, who had 
heard him declare how proud he should be 
to possess the works of a composer for whom 
he had the highest admiration. 

On a Good Footing.—In the fourteenth 
century, long shoes were the characteristic of 
high birth and dignity in France and other 
countries in Europe. Kings and princes 
wore shoes three feet and a half long; and 
from this fashion arose the phrase common 
to almost all the languages of Europe—‘ to 
live on a good footing, —ZI/ est sur un bon 
pred. 

The Imperial Magazine for this month has 
a portrait of the late Duke of York infinitely 
superior to the general run of magazine por- 
traits. 

A print of Fishermen on the Look-out, 
from a picture in the possession of the Earl 
of Liverpool, painted by W. Collins, R. A., 
and engraved in the line manner by Jos 
Phelps, will soon be published, 

Mr. Alaric Watts, the author of Poetical 
Sketches, and the editor of the Literary Sou- 
venir, is preparing for publication a volume 
of poems, to be entitled, ‘ Lyrics of the Heart, 
and other Poems.’ 

A machine has lately been invented in 
Paris, for digging canals. It will dig ten feet, 
and a power equal to that of eight horses is 
required to work it. It will extract and carry 
out of the canal, 96 cubic feet per minute. It 
digs eight feet in breadth at one stroke. 

Mr. Smith, of the British Museum, is en- 
gaged in writing a life of Nollekins, the 
sculptor. 

Mr. Blackwood has announced, for early 
publication, a History of the Progress and 
Suppression of the Reformation in Italy and 
Spain, during the 16th Century, by Dr. 
M‘Crie. The perusal of the title makes us 
hope that the author may do justice to his 
subject, which opens a field for historical re- 
search and polemical inquiry, of sufficient in- 
terest to consign his name to contempt, or 
raise it to immortality. 

The Almanack of Spectacles gives the fol- 
lowing account of the state of the Paris thea- 
tres: —They support fifteen thousand families ; 
the number of actors, dancers, &c., is 2994; 
100 directors, 100 managers, 100 leaders of 
bands, and 1509 musicians ! 

‘ Messrs. Longman and Co. have recently 
published a new cookery-book, entitled Do- 


'mestic Economy and Cookery, for Rich and 


' Poor; by a Lady: obviously in the hope 


that it may sometimes be confounded with Mr. 
Murray’s Domestic Cookery.—By a Lady! 
this is scarcely fair between tradesman and 
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tradesman. We neverthought very highly of 
Mrs. Rundell’s volume; but the new vamp, 
with the plagiary title, is, without exception; 
the most contemptible affair of the kind we 
have ever met with. The lady cannot write 
her vernacular language either grammatically 
or intelligibly."— Literary Magnet —The am- 
bition of trade is like that ambition at which 
the open-mouthed are continually scoffing.— 
It would seem, if we are to judge by book- 
selling, that a nation of shopkeepers is a na- 
tion of ambitious men: each individual would 
snatch the morsel out of his neighbour's 
mouth, although his superabundance were in- 
consumable! We often hear of the liberality 
of booksellers, but towards one another, at 
least, we can trace no highmindedness: no 
sooner does one strike out a new path, than 
crowds of others flock into it, without any 
other controul than the fear inspired by our 
laws: as to honour—it is very well to talk of, 
—in the way of trade, to help sinister views! 

Toss extraordinary! — Mr. Mathews has 
had the misfortune to lose the stick which 
our readers may have often seen him use 
with effect as Jonathan in England, and 
which he imported from America expressty 
for that character. He has offered a reward 
of one guinea and a half for its restoration. 

Baron de Grim shrewdly observes, in a 
letter relating to the anxiety of D’Alembert 
to be buried within the walls of the parish 
church, ‘ It is very strange that these philoso- 
phers think it so much better to be in the 
church after they are dead, and so much glory 
to be out of it when living.’ 

Mr. Rogers's Last Bon- Mot.— Mr Rogers 
has, we are told, an immense aversion to la- 
dies’ beards ; and we confess we sympathise 
with him most heartily in his dislike to these 
very unfeminine appendages: considering, 
too, the well-known efficacy of Hubert’s de- 
pilatory powder, there is the less excuse for 
their owners. <A well-known lady, of the 
first fashion, who, to judge from its unseemly 
length, would appear to have cherished her 
beard with as much affection as a young ex- 
quisite encourages his mustachios, alighted 
from her carriage a few days ago, at the door 
of a popular librarian, and inquired for the 
opera of Don Juan. The complaisant book- 
seller was excruciated at the idea of not hav- 
ing acopy in the house. ‘ But you've The 
Barber of Seville, have you not?’ interrogated 
Mr. Rogers, quietly laying down The Morn- 
ing Chronicle. ‘Qh, yes!’ replied the perse- 
vering bibliopole, ‘ I have The Barber of Se- 
ville—very much at your ladyship’s service!’ 
Lady drove off in a huff; but report 
asserts, that she has since profited by the 
hint.— Lit. Magnet. 

Steam Gun.—F. Besetzny, a native of 
Austrian Silesia, formerly inspector of build- 
ings, and who now resides at Vienna, exhi- 
bited at Presburgh, on the 29th Nov., a 
steam-gun, of his own invention. Although 
the model exhibited was but small, it was, 
nevertheless, sufficient to give the spectator a 
clear idea of the extraordinary and scarcely 
credible effects of aqueous vapour. The fur- 
nace of tin along with the boiler, of the form 
of an alembic, that supplies the steam, is fix- 
ed on a carriage with two wheels, which a 
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single man can pull along any passable road 
with all the requisites for a piece of artillery, 
and a weight of about two thousand balls. 
The machine, the construction of which is 
not seen, is on the left side of the boiler; on 


this was screwed the barrel of a musket, into | 


which the balls are delivered by a tube. The 
steam produces its effect in fifteen minutes 
“after the heat is applied, and by turning a 
crank the ball is discharged. Mr. Besetzny 
performed the experiment first swiftly, then 
slowly ; in the first case the number of balls 
shot could hardly be counted. 


ard of three-quarters of an inch thick, and 
mary of them pierced a second board of the 
same thickness at one hundred and fifty paces 
distance. This experiment, which excited as 
much surprise as pleasure among the behold- 
ers, drew forth the approbation of all the 
Austrian officers who were present, as well as 
of every intelligent friend of the arts ; and 
there is reason to expect thatthe inventor, by 
continuing his labours, will still further per- 
fect the machine, which, as we have already 
observed, was merely a model.—lf, as it 
is said, the inventors of new means of de- 
struction are friends to humanity, this age is 
indeed peculiarly distinguished for its humane 
principles. 

A new piece, entitled Up Stairs and Down 
Stairs, from the pen of Lady Dacre, was per- 
formed by amateurs on Saturday, at her lady- 
ship’s seat in Herts. 

Mr. H. W. Dewhurst is preparing for pub- 
lication, The Anatomy and Physiology of the 
tye, with an explanation of the Theory of 
Vision. The same gentleman has in the 
press A Guide to Phrenology; we much 
doubt that any guide on this subject can prove 
satisfactory. 

Softening Cast Iron.—A way has lately 


been discovered of rendering cast iron soft | 


and malleable; it consists in placing it ina 
pot surrounded by a soft red ore found in 
Cumberland and other parts of England, 
which pot is placed in a common oven, the 
doors of which being closed, and but a slight 


draught of air perinitted under the grate, a | 


regular heat is kept up for one or two weeks, 
according to the thickness and weight of the 
castings. 
suffered to cool, and by this operation the 
hardest cast metal is rendered so soft and 
malleable that it may be welded together, or, 
when in a cool state, bent into almost any 
shape by a hammer or vice.— Newton's Jl. 
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Works sust PuBLisnEen.—Nolan’s Key to Vol- 
ney’s. Ruins, 3s. .6d.—Nolan’s Expectations of the 
Assyrians, !0s.—Alma Mater, two vols. post Svo. 13s, 
—lDame Hebecca Berry, three vols. 18:.—Weddell’s 
Voyage to the Arctic Regions, 18:.—La Gasca’s Hor- 
tus Sucus Londinensis, @1.—Wolfe of Badenoch. 
three vols. £1]. 4s.—Gifford’s Plays of Ford, two vols. 
#1. 16s.— Three Months in Ireland, 5:.— King’s 
Voyage, two vols. 8vo. #@1). 18s.—Davy’s ‘(Sir H.) 
Six Discourses.—Narrative of a Voyage to the Sand- 
wich Islands, 4to. #2. 2s.—Brookes’s Journey, 4to. 
£3. 3s.—Southey’s Peninsalar War, 4to. Vol. 2nd. 
2. \0s.—High Price of Bread, 63.—Mayo’s Outlines 
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This Paper is published early on Saturday, price 8d. ; 
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Our friend at Olney shall be attended to as speedily 
,as possible. Unavoidable circumstances have de- 
, layed the insertion of his communication. 


| Infelix has wasted much labour upon a subject un- | 


| worthy of his talents. 


S. M.’s MS. is misiaid; it shall be sought for, and 
left at our office. 


Will the contemporary who has characterized our 
review of Dr. Lingard’s able Vindication as ‘ insi- 
dious and defective,’ oblige us by a re-perusal of that 
article, and thus convince himself of the injustice of 
his aspersions? We cannot condescend to reply to 
what he is pleased to insinuate about our ‘ moutives’— 
| these we leave to the public; but does even this pro- 
found gentleman believe that a book cannot be fairly 





reviewed unless crery notice of its author be adopted | 


| or rejected by the critic ? 
THE LAST AUTHENTIC PORTRAITS OF HIS 
| LATE R. H. THE DUKE OF YORK. 
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SAMS begs leave to avnounce that | Capacities of Junior Scholars of both Sexes, and in- 


\ * the last sittings for Portraits, given by the 
lamented Duke of York, were granted to Artists 
whose Pictures have been engraved fer, and pub- 
lished by, W. Sams. Proof Impressions and Prints 
of these Portraits, finely engraved in various styles, 
are now on sale on the following terms :— 





| 1, Chalk Eagraving, from the Originat Drawing by 


WIVELL. Prints 12s. Proof 21s. 


| II, Mezzotinto Engraving, by REYNOLDS, from 


a Painting by JACKSON, R.A. 
Proofs 2Is. 
As the number of Proof Impressions rematning on 


Prints J2s. 


hand is very limited, early applications are necessary. 


W. Sains, Bookseller to the Royal Family, op- 


This day is published, in Smo. price 2s, 

WRITER'S AND STUDENT'S 
ASSISTANT , purporting to render the more 

Common Words and Phrases in the English Language 


words,—a 
a fumiliar explanation of such of the words as are 


frequently (in error) used synonymously,. 
Printed for W. R. Gooodluck, 80, Cornhill. 


"THE LATE DUKE OF YORK, 
HWE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE for 


FEBRUARY, 1827, Price ls. contains an inte- 


er ee | 


| resting Memoir, and striking Likeness, of his late 
Royal Highness FREDERICK, DUKE of YORK, 


&c. with the usual quantity of Religious, Moral, aud 
Scientific Information. 

The Number tor January, (of which three Editions 
have been called for,) contains an admjrable likeness 
of the Rev. ROBERT HALL, A. M.; and a Repre- 
sentation of the Great Volcano of Hawaii, described 
| by Mr. Ellis in his interesting Tour. 

The Number for March will be embellished by a 
correct Portrait of the late Right Reverend REGI- 


whom was given in the Number for January. 

Published at 38, Newgate Street ; Sold by Simpkin 
and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court; Sherwood and 
Co., Paternoster Row ; and all other Booksellers. 

Of whom also may be had, Part I. price 2s. of the 
Life and Times of his late Royal Highness FREDE- 
RICK, DUKE of YORK. ‘To be completed in One 
Qctavo Volume, embellished with numerous En- 
graviugs. 


| 
| NALD HEBER, Bishop of Calcutta; a Memoir of 
| 
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[LONDON MAGAZINE, No. XXVI 
FOR FEBRUARY. 


ConTeNTS :—I. Sketches of Manners In the South 
of France; Republic of Andora, No. 2.—II, Troubles 
of a Game Proprietor.—III. Six Months in the Wet 
Indies.—IV. A ‘lrance.—V. Odd Chapters of True. 
maine, No.2. Chaps. J4 and 20.—VI. Scenes and 
Sketches of a Soldier’s Life in Ireland.—VII. Thurs- 
day, ISth January.—VIII. Twelfth Night at Almac’s, 
—I1X. Turner’s Reign of Henry VIII.—X. Birmah, 
—XI. The Blue Man.— XII. Summary of the Na. 
tional Lament for January, 1827.— XIII. Newly 
Discovered Disinfectant Agents.— XIV. Account of 
the Death of Count Benyowski.—XV. Magaziniana, 
Prices of Shares, &c. Literary Intelligence. Works 
Published. English and Foreizn Funds, &c. 

Published by Hunt and Clarke, 4, York Street, 
Covent Garden. 





APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKs, 


Published by SHERWOOD, GILBERT, and PIPER, 
Paternoster Row, 


GRAMMAR ofthe ENGLISH LAN. 


GUAGE, containing a complete Summary of its 
Rules, with an Elucidation of the general Principle 
of Elegant and Correct Diction; accompanied with 
Critical and Explanatory Notes, Questions for Ex- 
amination, and appropriate Exercises. By John 
Grant, A.M. 6s. bound. 

‘To this volume should be conceded a honourable 
station among those grammars accommodated to ge- 
neral use, of which the philological principles are 
best ealcnlated to bear the test of rigid inquiry,’— 
Classical Journal, No. xix. 


An Abridgment of the Above, for the Use 
of the Junior Classes, Is, — ; 
A Key to the Exercises in the Grammar, 


| with Notes and Explanations. 3:, 


Reading Lessons; being a Selection of 
Choice Pieces, in Prose and Verse, adapted to the 


tended as an Introduction to the Diurnal Readings. 
By Thomas Haigh, A.M. Price 3s. bound. 

Diurnal Readings ; being Lessons for 
every Day in the Year: compiled from the most 
approved Autborities, and calculated to combine 
Entertainment with Instruction. 8d Edition. 5s. 6d 
bound. 

This publication has been honoured with the ap- 
probation of more than a hundred and fifty of the 
most respectable Preceptors and Governesses, in the 
metropolis and its environs, 

A Progressive View of Ancient History to 
the End of the Mighth Century of the Christian Era; 
designed as Historical Class Readings for the Use of 
Schools. By the Rey. David Williams, M.A. Price ds. 
bound. 

DR. MAVOR’S SCHOOL HISTORIES. 

1. The Listory of England, from the Ear- 
liest Records to the Present Time ; in two thick and 
closely printed Volumes: illustrated with 20 Flis- 
turical Designs, and a large Map. Price 10s. bound. 

2. The Histories of Scotland and Ireland, 
from the most Ancicnt Records to the Present Time: 
with a Frontispiece. Price 4s. 6d. bound. 

3. The History of Rome, from the Foun- 
dation of the City of Rome till the Termination of 
the Eastern Empire. In three Volumes ; with Maps 
and Prints. Price lds. 6d. bound. . 

4. The History of Greece, from the Far- 
liest Period till its Reduction into a Koman Province; 
in two Volumes; with Engravings and a Map. Price 
¥s. bound. ; 

5. The History of France, from the Ex- 
pulsion of the Romans to the Peace of 18)5; with a 
Map. Price 5s. bound. : 3 

6. The Llistory of America, with the West 
Indies, from their Discovery to the Present Time: 
with a Map. Price 5s. bound. 





. , 

Two Thousand Questions to Dr. Mavors 
Histories of England, Rome, and Greece ; with Re- 
ferences to the Volumes, Pages, and Paragraphs, for 
Answers. By John Walker. Price 2s. bound. 

*,* By the Use of this Volume, whether the Ques- 
tions be answered from Memory, or as an Exercise 
in Writing, young persons will find thelr memory 
strengthened, their style improved, and their know- 
ledge of history rendered as © ‘rable as their lives. 
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